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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


Educational Department 104-B 


Aw 


—an important time 


From Grade 4 to Grade 8 is a vital time in a 
child’s school life. 

His educational needs have grown, ex- 
panded, taken on new depth — make it vital 
that he develop the “look it up” habit — that 
he have at his disposal a reference work de- 
signed exclusively for his young, developing 
mind. 

Britannica Junior is the only encyclopaedia 
designed specifically for the elementary school. 

Britannica Junior’s checked vocabulary — 
like that of a text-book—is graded to elementary 
level. Sentence structure and length, subject 
matter, scope of information — all are scaled 
to the elementary pupil’s needs. 

Twelve beautiful volumes of fascinating, in- 
formative material — colorful action types of 
illustration —a_ ready-reference volume that 
develops the habit of using an index — all com- 
bine to make learning easier for the pupil. 

Britannica Junior embodies the same su- 
perior standards of content and format —the 
same authenticity—which characterize Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, the world’s best known 
reference library. 

You’ll want your pupils to enjoy the advan- 
tages of Britannica Junior. For further infor- 
mation, and for a free copy of a useful booklet, 
“How to Use Reference Books,” fill in the 
coupon below and mail today! 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, in- 
formation about Britannica Junior, and a copy 
of “How to Use Reference Books.” 


Name —_ 
School Position 

City Zone __ State 

School Use? Personal Use?__ 


¢ 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 





| 
| 
| 


























Surplices 


Hansen's Altar Boy Surplices are 
tailored extra full of specially 
woven preshrunk materials to 
provide the utmost service. Re- 
gardless of your selection, 
whether plain lawn or embroid- 
ered lace, you can be sure of 
garments that are correct and 
distinctive. Stocked in sizes from 
18 inches to 26 inches. We also 
carry a complete line of acces- 
sories . . . capes, sashes, ties, 
collars, etc. Write for prices and 
illustrations. 


The House of HANSEN 





Hansen's Altar Boy Cassocks 
are available in the two styles 
illustrated above at the same 
low prices . . . Button Front 
Roman or Buttonless Belt-On. 
Stocked in sizes 6 years to 19 
years and three colors: black, 
white and red. 


Cosine 


Careful tailoring, selected fab- 
rics and inbuilt sturdiness are 
the reasons why Hansen's Altar 
Boy Cassocks give added serv- 
ice. We particularly call your 
attention to the new Hansen 
creation . . . the Buttonless Belt- 
On style which incorporates the 
best in practical features not 
found in ordinary altar boys’ 
cassocks, at no extra cost. Inquir- 
ies regarding your require- 
ments are invited without obli- 
gation. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 
23 N. FRANKLIN STREET CHICAGO 6 


Telephone FRAnklin 8750 
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LITURGICALLY CORRECT IN EVERY DETAIL 


The Catholic Sound and Vision Library organized by Father 
Kessler is recognized as the finest service of its kind under 
Catholic auspices in the United States. The narration is given 
by the Reverend John M. Brady of De Paul University. The litur- 
gical organ background is played by Dr. E. Eigenschenck of the 
Chicago Conservatory of Music assisted by the Reverend Emmet 
Kelly, Dean of Loras Conservatory of Music. The action-celebrant 
is the Reverend John M. Kessler, Army Air Force Chaplain. The 
entire production was supervised and directed by the Reverend 
William Kessler, author, “Your Mass Visible.” This 30-minute 
program is available in both slides and strip film, size 2 inches 
by 2 inches, to fit any standard projector. 


Prices of “VISATONE” Sound Library 


Each library includes three 12 inch double faced records and 
classroom chart of the Holy Mass, size 38 inches by 50 inches, 
with 80 large pictures and one teacher's copy “Your Mass Visible.” 


Library No. 1—Specially process- 


ed Kodachrome strip film — 83 
single frames 35 mm d 


Library No. 2—Same as No. 1 ex- 
cept 83 double frames Koda- 
chrome strip film $40. 


Library No, 3—Black and white 
roll film—83 single frames 35 
mm. $15.00 


Library No. 4—Same as No. 3 
except 83 double frames roll 


Library No. 7—Black and white 
slides—83 double frames 35 mm. 
glass mounted including 100 
copies “Your Mass Visible,” de- 
scribed below $69.00 


Library No. 8 —Kodachrome 
slides—83 double frames 35 mm. 
paper mounted $50. 


Library No. $3—Same as No. 8 
except 83 double frame 35 mm. 
glass mounted $80.00 


$20.00 


Library No. 5—Black and white 
slides—83 double frames 35 mm. 
paper mounted $30.00 


Library No. 6—Same as No. 5 
aaa 83 double frames glass 
mounted $49.00 


*Projector 150 watt convertible to 300 watt type. 


*Library No. 10—Kodachrome 
slides—83 glass mounted includ- 
ing projector $114.00 


*No. 11—Kodachrome slides—83 
glass mounted including projec- 
tor and 100 copies — Mass 





GIFT TO Jesus 


My Gift to Jesus is for children up to the time they use 

the missal and for First Communicants. - Profusely illus- 

trated with 17 pictures in colors-and other pictures in 

black and white; 10 pictures of the priest vesting and 

preparing for the Mass: 96 pages altogether. This is a 

Prayerbook as well as a book of study. Serves as an in- 

troduction to the Roman Missal. It has special emphasis 

on Contession and Communion and is helpful in teaching 

the “Dialog Mass. Contains a collection of 

common prayers with much needed empha- 

Se ee OME Se: sis on devotion. My Gift to Jesus deserves 

waa Tl your earnest attention and wide distribution. 

Mary; my Mother, pay to Jes fr me that Size 5% “by. 3% inches, 96 pages, large 

see Wnts 00s my enahens ond readable type and an attractive colored 
cosaph Sooren. cover. Retail price 25c each. 


‘wa “Oa Price Pat Copy..-:si.ccs.0c0s--. DUOO 
Price Per Hundred.............-..- 18.00 


1 may keep trom domg wrong. Help my 


St. Paul writes: “Children, obey your 
varents wm the Lord fos this is right Honor 
thy father and thy mother 

Jesus is my example. He was obedient to 
His Heavenly Father He obeyed Mary and 
Jeseph. I shall obey. 

Jens, Mary, and Joseph, teach me to be 
cbedient. 

Jews, wash away every sign of wrong 
Hetp me to please God 

Glory be to the Father. and to the Sus, 
and to the Helly Ghost. As it was in the be- 
ginning. i. nw, am) ever shall be, world 
without end, Amen. 


Baltimore Catechism 
The Baltimore Catechism No. 
1 and No. 2 printed in large 
type from new plates has 
been completed. Prepared 
and enjoined by the order of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore. 

No. 1 With word meanings 
Price Per 100..... 

No. 2 With word meanings 
Price Per 100... ..... csecesa es 


Pop 23 


$6.00 


Cassily’s Primer and Catechism 


A Catechism for children in the second 
and third grades. Especially prepared 
to make clear, precise and simple, the 
teaching of Catechism to the little chil- 
dren. Ideal for First Communion Clas- 
ses. Size 3144x534; 48 pages. Paper cover. 


Price Per 100 . 


Christian Doctrine Drills 


For use in Parochial Schools. Every 
Catholic Truth correctly listed. This 
booklet is for teachers who believe in 


MY FIRST GIFT 


By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 


“MY FIRST GIFT” is a Mass Book writ- 
ten in a language the little tots can un- 
derstand. It is a book that will bring 
oy, while they offer their hearts to their 

er in return for love as seen in the 
Holy Sacrifice. 


MY FIRST GIFT” contains 32 pages, 13 
three-color Wpograph pictures. Size 4 
by 6 inches. Printed in extra large type. 
Price Per Copy..... .............$0.08 
Price Per Hundred. . sealed ee 


Mon Premier Cadeau 


French Edition of “MY FIRST GIFT” 
With Same Beautiful Colored 
Illustrations as English Edition 

Price Per Copy 
Per Hundred 


modern methods of pedagogy. It is used 
in thousands of Parochial Schools in 
the United States. Size 542x314; 32 
pages. Paper cover. English or Polish 
text. 


Price Per 100....... nb Tun aMAneD .$5.00 


Grammar Drills 
By Anthony B. Morris 

The book contains only 32 pages, yet it 
includes one hundred and twenty-six 
drills, together with rules for correct 
syntax and punctuation. Size 6 x 342: 
32 pages. Paper cover. 

Price Per 100 





HANSEN'S VOTIVE LIGHTS 


he finest votive lights that selected 
taterials and _ skilled craftsmanship 
an produce. In purchasing Hansen's 
otive Lights you have assurance of 
te finest quality at the lowest prices. 
rices subject to change without notice. 
STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 
4-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE ae 
1 to 24 Gross 2.05 
5 to 49 Gross 
) Gross or over.... 
6-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE ae. 


) Gross or over 

8-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE —— 
| to 24 Gross 
3 to 49 Gross 


10-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE —.. 


> to 49 Gross 
) Gross or over 


TAPERED LIGHTS 


10-HOUR TAPERED VOTIVE —- 
| to 24 Gross 

i} to 49 tl 

) Gross or over. 


A truly great achievement in candle making 
art. The prismatic edges of the moulded 
glass container reflects rays of light similar 
to the facets of cut glass, magnifying and 
beautifying the flame. Each candle is indi- 
vidually glass-contained, making it easier and 
quicker to renew, without the necessity of 
cleaning the ruby glass. Manufactured in 
our own modern candle factory of the finest 
ingredients. Hansen's Prismlites burn brightly 
in any climate. A case of 50 candles (a year’s 
supply) is guaranteed to burn 

365 days. Per case of 50 


Hansen's Prismlites are also available in 51% 
Beeswax. Packed 50 candles to the case (a 
year’s supply) and guaranteed to burn 365 
days. Per case of 50 


The Zenith of Perfection . . . these four words 
tell the story of why Hansen's Beeswax 
Mass Candles can be depended upon for 
complete satisfaction year in and year out. 
Please note that these candles are sold by 
the pound—not sets—giving you 10 to 15% 
more weight for the same money. 


51% Hansen’s Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, per lb 


60% Hansen's Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, per Ib 


100% Hansen's Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, per lb 


Composition Brand Wax Color 
Molded Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, each 


Stearic Acid Candles—Snow White, 
Extra Hard, Hydraulic Pressed 


SETS 


=SHORT WEIGHT CANDL| 


: 
“ 


DLE 


FULL WEIGHT CAN 












plans to issue a worth-while comics magdgine as a counter e 
objectionable type. However, Gove: restrictions on paper © 
a result of war needs soon put a stop to these preparations. The 
publishers were allotted only enough paper 
the MESSENGERS. 






© continue with 






With the relaxing of paper restrictions after V-J Ray the plans were 
revived—and about 10th of March, the first isshe of TREASURE 
CHEST will appear. It is a full-sized magazine of 32 pages in four 
colors. It will appear every two weeks. 


TREASURE CHEST is nat just another substitute for objectionable 
comics publications. It stands on its own merits as a wholesome 
magazine which children—and adults—will enjoy and profit by. 


The art work and illustrations are superior. The content has great 
variety and lasting interest. Activity projects, such as “things-to- 
make-and-do,” are included. 


Nor is TREASURE CHEST a substitute for the weekly MESSENGERS. 
Its function is entirely separate. It is as distinct in its field as the 
MESSENGERS are in theirs. 


May we suggest that you become a Charter Subscriber by entering 
your trial order now? 






32 Pages in Full Color. Every 2 

weeks. Single Subscription: $1.50 
per year. Prices for orders in 
quantity sent on request. 

Always mention the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 





Time Marches On 


Time does pass quickly, doesn’t it? So quickly 
in fact that many of the things we intended to do 
never seem to get done. 


There is that matter of thanks, for instance. 
We, of the Allen Silk Mills, have intended to do 
something about it for quite a long time. But 
you know how time slips by, almost without our 
noticing it. However, we are not going to let 
another minute go by without saying a very fer- 
vent “Thank you” to all those firms who have so 
faithfully supplied us with the yarns out of which 
we have been able to weave the cloth for sacred 
vestments. 


Especially would we like to make mention of 
the American Viscose Company, whose superlative 
yarns lend themselves to the weaving of the kind 
of vestment cloth that will satisfy our customers. 
Only the best is good enough for them. Through 
the help of those firms who have supplied us with 
yarn, we are still able to offer our customers only 
the best. To all of you we tender our most sin- 
cere gratitude and heartfelt thanks. 


Vestment Fabrics Drapery Fabrics Bandings Emblems 


Consult Your Local Church Goods Dealer. 


ALLEN SILK MILLS 


Charles M. Myench, Execative Director 
140 West 31st Street 
New York 1,N. Y. 


“Buy American” 


Always mention the JouRNAL or Re.icious InstRUCTION when writing advertisers. 
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124 E, 3rd ST., DAYTON 2, OHIO 


INCOLN'S birthday recalls the picture of a backwoods 
pioneer boy struggling for an education against crush- 
ing odds. Self-taught, Lincoln was of necessity a reader—at 
night before the flickering heorth fire, by day during odd 
moments that could be snatched from the everyday business 
of making a living. The tradition of reading for self-improve- 
ment was strong in those days. 
But what now? An article in the January issue of Harper's 
Magazine says that one-third of our public high school pupils 
cannot read on fifth-grade level. Other instances quoted 
taise the percentage in some sections to more than 50. The 
writer, a superintendent of schools, grants that reading de- 
ficiency may not detract from the ability to make a fair or 
even good living. But it does make the poor reader a prey to 
the misuse of words as weapons, to demagogvuery, and to 
everything thot threatens democratic citizenship. 
Reading ability is held at high premium in Catholic schools. 
For many years ithas been 
the function of the MES- 
SENGERS to moke read- 
ing attractive to the child 
by making it interesting. 
Tests have shown that 
MESSENGER readers cre 
better readers. 


Always mention the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 





Contributors to This Issue 


Sister Mary Walter, O.S.F. 


To read Sister Mary Walter’s article will 
not only regale you with new ideas for kinder- 
garten teaching, but will supply a new resource- 
fulness in mastering old problems. 

Brother U. Alfred, F.S.C., M.A., 

Ph.D. 

In last September's issue of the JourNa. 
an outline of Brother Alfred’s career was given. 
He is known to our readers; but his present 
contribution conveys an encouraging message 
to all and sundry in the field of pedagogy. 


Sister Mary Aurelia, O.S.F., M.A. 


Sister Mary Aurelia contributes the second 
of a series of three articles on Teachers Study 
Character Formation. The concluding article 
will appear in the March issue. 


Brother David Albert, F.S.C., M.A. 


Although unknown to some readers of the 
Journat, Brother David Albert is likely to 
make many friends, by his analysis, with solu- 
tions, of @ subject which is looming large among 


the school problems of tomorrow. 
refreshing originality in his article, 


Sister Clarita Seramur, S.C., M.A. 

Readers of the JourNAL are acquainted with 
Sister Clarita whose article appeared in the 
December issue. Her contribution to the 
current issue features a topic of interest to 
teachers and religious. 


There is 


Very Reverend Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, 

M.A., Ph.D. 

As Superintendent of parochial schools for 
the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, Msgr. Ryan 
gives briefly but factually a disarming answer 
to the whisperings of anti-Semitism and the 
Catholic school. He attended the University 
of Dayton (B.A.), St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Cincinnati, and Catholic University of America 
(M.A., Ph.D.). His writings include articles 
to Catholic Educational Review, America, 
Catholic School Journal and Thought. 


Ralph J. Dyer, S.M. 
He specialized in English and Religion, 
(Continued on next page.) 


SEXTON 


SIRLOIN CLUB 


SAUCE 


Ask the waiter for this exquisite 
table sauce, provided by gra- 
cious hosts in 48 states. 


Sexton 


QUALITY 
FOODS 


Always mention the JouRNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers, 





graduating from the University of Dayton in 
7939 (B.S.). Although still pursuing his 
theological studies at St. Meinrad Major 
Seminary, Ralph F. Dyer has had five years’ 
teaching experience in two Catholic high 
schools. He has written articles for Living 
Catholic Authors amd Marianna as well as 
for university and seminary publications. 
Students of St. Thomas Aquinas will welcome 
his contribution to the current issue of the 
JouRNAL, 


Sister M. Dunstan, O.S.B. 


After receiving her degree of B.A. at Mount 
St. Scholastica, Atchison, Kansas, where she 
majored in English, Sister M. Dunstan has 
been engaged for seven years in teaching in 
grade and high school. She has written for 
Catholic School Journal and tied with two 
others for second place in a national essay 
contest sponsored by Catholic University of 
America in 1939. 


Rev. Bernard C. Stueve, S.M., M.A. 


Father Stueve has @ rich background af 
knowledge and experience which are reflected 
in his contribution to this issue of the JouRNAL. 
A graduate of the University of Dayton (B.A.), 
the University of Fribourg where he completed 
his theological studies; he later attended the 
Catholic University of America, specializing 
in religious education (M.A.). At present he 
is President of Colegio San Fosé, Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico. He taught religion, English and 
American history at Cathedral Latin school, 
Cleveland, at Mineola, Long Island and at 
Catholic high school, Hamilton, Ohio. He 
later was Instructor and Assistant Professor 
in religion and philosophy at the University 
of Dayton. He has written for Columbia 
Review, and The Marianist. Material for 
this article in the Journat was collected 
during a two-months’ study in six dioceses in 
Canada. The second installment will be 
featured in a subseQuent issue. 


ON APPROVED LISTS 


Prim mentary Grades—High School 
SOURCE MATERIAL—TEACHING AIDS—VISUAL AIDS 
Color Reproductions in Miniature of the World's Greatest Mas jieces-3x4-One Cent Ea. 
Museum Prints—8xl0—Fifty Cents Eac 
Instructor's Texts for each subject in the above groups—Two Cents Each 


Ask for List 101 and FREE Sa 
COLOR FILM SLIDES—2x2 inch—FI 


mple Print 
CENTS EACH 


Ask for Lists 112 and 117 


COSTUME 


PUPPETRY 


PERIOD 
FURNITURE 


LETTERING 


ARCHITECTURE 
ETC. 
Ask for List 102 


ART EDUCATION, INC. 


SPECIAL 
ENLARGEMENTS 


Made to order in any 
size in monotone or beau- 
tifully hand colored in 
oils— for Churches, 
Schools, 
Memorials, etc. Supplied 


Altar Pieces, 


either framed or un- 
framed. 

Write us your require- 
Send for Illus- 
trated Folder showing 


ments. 


other subjects im our col- 


lection. 


6 East 34th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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To Declare Independence is Not Enough 


HE MEN WHO SIGNED the immortal “‘Declaration’’ in 1776 did 
a suddenly arrive at the conclusions there set forth as a 
foreword to the free way of life. For years they had been reading 
and thinking about human needs and wants, and the ideals of inde- 
pendence proclaimed at Philadelphia were the blended product 
of their best mental efforts. 


In their day we had no free education system, opening wide 
the doors to useful knowledge and moral guidance. Now, in every 
part of our land, even to the remotest et, every American 
child is given an equal chance to learn; to become acquainted with 
the material facts on which men and women base their individual 
and group actions, and to cultivate habits of sound thought. 


“One of the chief responsibilities of our public schools,’’ says 
Burgin E. Dossett, State Commissioner of Education in Tennes- 
see, ‘‘is to train the youth of America in independence of thinking, 
so that they will be able, both now and in later years, to sieve 
out the false from the true facts in all of their social, moral and 
spiritual relationships. When our boys and girls are so trained, 
and when they have accepted their Saet responsibilities of 


citizenship, =e be better prepared to render service and to 


provide leadership in the maintenance of peace and security for 
America and the world. 


“Those courses of study which will provide the type of train- 
ing and instruction to prepare the youth of America to think inde- 
pendently, and to assume the responsibilities of citizenship, 
reqs be included in the curriculum of every school throughout 
the land. 


“As an auxiliary aid to classroom instruction in the building of 
bedrock Americanism, the value of The Reader's Digest is very 
high. It serves as an excellent guide in leading young minds to 
understand and appreciate the principles, the benefits, and the 


responsibilities of our form of acy.” 


Always mention the JouRNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers, 





NEWLY DESIGNATED AMERICAN CARDINALS 


Nineteen countries and every continent in the world were 
honored in December by the Holy Father when he designated | 
32 prelates to the Sacred College of Cardinals. Not only is 
this the first elevation of Cardinals in eight years but it is the | 
largest single elevation in the history of the Church. 

The appointment of four American prelates to this high | 
honor, gives further emphasis to the growth and influence of 
the Church in the United States, and to the unusual position it 
now occupies in the religious economy of the universal Church. 
The four Cardinals-designate are Francis J. Spellman, Arch- 
bishop of New York, Samuel Alphonsus Stritch, Archbishop of 
Chicago, Edward Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit, and John 
Joseph Glennon, Archbishop of St. Louis. 

The new Cardinals will be raised to the Sacred College ata 
secret Consistory on February 18, in Vatican City. The choice 
of the Holy Father in his appointment of the American prelates 
has won wide approval in the secular press, and is an additional 
assurance to all Catholics here that the finger of God still points 
the way to the Church in its wise decisions. 

But with this signal honor to the Church in our country goes 
the responsibility of each one of us, to bring a higher and more 
enlightened direction to our educational mission, so vital for 
soul-conquest today. It is significant that the Church’s choice 
of these four American prelates, in fact of all 32 of those hon- 
ored by the Holy Father, is enhanced by the brilliant scholar- 
ship, versatile experience, and pronounced service to the 
Church in all its activities, of each of the new appointees. 

Not only does this action of the Holy See break many prece- 
dents, but it also eloquently restates the universality of the 
Church, for every continent in the world is honored and repre- | 
sented in the selection. It likewise connotes for us a new cour- | 
age and an inspired—though practical—idealism, to give re- | 
ligion teaching a projection in our schools, which will not only | 
keynote but also answer the open and hidden challenges to its | 
growth in the lives of those whom we teach. | 

The year 1945 showed measured progress of the Church all 
over the United States, but more studied effort. and militant | 
vision are needed to enrich our efforts during 1946, and to make 
the schoolroom a better and truer coefficient of home-training 
in the teaching of religion. 





JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
The Reading of the Bible 


Do we Catholics cherish the Bible? We are put to shame 
when we see the reverence and regard in which the Holy Book 
is held by those who profess to have no infallible guide in the 
interpretation of it. A minister of one of the Christian sects 
may interpret a passage of the Bible for his flock, but he has 
no assurance that they will accept his interpretation. The 
Catholic Church teaches us the interpretation of any disputed 
passage in no uncertain terms, and demands our acceptance. 
If we choose to disagree in essential matters with this official 
interpretation, we walk no longer with the Church; we are 
but diseased branches of the vine, and must be cut away. 

The Book and its treasures are our secure possession. 
Therein we have the word of God teaching us what we must 
believe and what we must do to obtain eternal life. What 
would be our answer if we were challenged as Christ chal- 
lenged the doctor of the law: “How readest thou?” It is 
only too true that many Catholics would be forced to confess 
that they had not read, to slink away in utter confusion from 
the presence of the Divine Teacher. Christ gave us the ex- 
ample, for He Himself frequently quoted the words of the 
Sacred Writings. He was accustomed to appeal to them in 
the discharge of His divine mission. “Upon occasion,” 
writes Leo XIII, ‘““He shows to men that He is sent by God, 
and is God Himself; He seeks arguments from them to in- 
struct His disciples and to confirm His doctrines; He vindi- 
cates their testimony against the calumnies of detractors; 
He opposes them to the Sadducees and the Pharisees in refuta- 
tion, and turns them against Satan himself and his impudent 
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temptations; He employed them again at the very close of 
His life, and when risen explained them to His disciples, until 
He ascended to the glory of the Father” (Providentissimus 
Deus). 

We resent the old and oft-repeated assertion that the Catho- 
lic Church chained the Bible, when this assertion is taken to 
mean that the Church forbade the reading of the Bible. It is 
true that in the Middle Ages the Bible was often chained at 
the church door. Those who are acquainted with the locked 
cases of our modern library will understand this procedure. 
There is a type of borrower that will carry away any book thatis 
not chained. Each church, in the Middle Ages, possessed 
usually a single copy of the Scripture, a ponderous folio vol- 
ume; and this was often chained to a reading desk—for the 
same reason that money is put into a safe. 

Have we chained the Bible away from ourselves? Do we 
own and read a copy of the Bible? It behooves us to give ear 
to the admonition of St. Paul: “All Scripture inspired by God 
is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness, that the man of God may be per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished unto every good work” (II Tim. 
iii. 16, 17). 

We have been stirred to say these few words about the 
Catholic use of the Bible, because of a doubt that any graduate 
of the eighth grade of a Catholic school could pass an examina- 
tion in a course of Bible study for boys and girls (nine to 
fourteen years of age) proposed in a non-Catholic manual of 
religious instruction. Does our eighth grade graduate know 
the location of the more important books of the Bible? Can 
he find verses quickly in these books? Does he read, or listen 
to the reading of classic passages in the Sacred Text? Or is it 
to him just buried treasure? 


Your Work Wins the World for Christ 


One of our separated brethren tells us in a recent book that 
the Church has never taken its educational responsibilities 
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seriously enough. The winning of one generation of youth 
would quickly capture the world for Christian ideals. This is 
the lesson that the Russians and the Nazis have taught us 
over the past generation. Have we taken this lesson to 
heart? We have. the unique treasure of the total deposit of 
faith, given to us in sacred trust by the Divine Founder of the 
Catholic Church, Jesus Christ. He has given us a mission 
and a command to preach His Gospel to every creature. 
There is no nobler vocation. Every Christian teacher pledges 
himself to the ceaseless quest for immortal souls. Nothing 
less than the winning of the world for Christ will satisfy his 
zeal and his purpose. This is the grand plan. The humblest 
teacher bears a part in its execution. The learned university 
professor contributes no more than the lonely catechist in a 
faraway mission school. Fundamentally we owe all to the 
grace of God; His grace worketh in us both to will and to ac- 
complish. With the confidence born of Divine Help and the 
supernatural mission the Christian teacher works, in season 
and out of season, to enrich mankind with the treasures of the 
heavenly kingdom. If God is with us, who can stand against 
us! 





Fables and Religion 


By Sister Mary Watter, O.S.F. 
3221 S. Lake Drive, Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


There are various ways in which we can use fables in the 
teaching of Religion. Besides appealing to the imagination 
of the children by showing them how they can be just as great 
in the spiritual order as the hero is in the natural order, we 
can compare some wonderful happening in the story to some- 
thing equally wonderful, but true, in real life. We have some- 
thing to compare with the magic wand of Cinderella’s fairy 
godmother, and to the endless supply of gold in one small 
place. 

Children love to imagine themselves being as small as Tom 
Thumb, with his chances for adventure. By adventuring 
with Tom Thumb we can teach meditation to children. There 
are endless possibilities for going places and doing things with 
Tom Thumb. 

Do you know that famous little boy named Tom Thumb? 
They called him Tom Thumb because he was no bigger than 
your thumb! He used to have lots of fun being so little. 
One time he perched himself on the edge of his mother’s cake 
bowl and watched her stir up a cake. But he slipped and fell in- 
to the batter and was stirred up with the cake. He might have 
been put into the oven too, but his mother saw him wriggling 
in the batter, so she pulled him out just in time. Tom could 
ride around on people’s hats too. He could fit into the tiniest 
places and because he was so tiny he could hide himself very 
easily and no one would even notice him. 


A Magic Carpet to Nazareth 


Wouldn’t it be fun to be like Tom Thumb? We could go 
to lots of places and no one would see us. Let’s pretend we 
are as little as Tom Thumb. Now what shall we do? Let’s 
go to visit someone! Have you ever been to Nazareth? Well 
then, let’s go there! We'll borrow a magic traveling cloak 
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from fairyland, then we’ll turn the clock back about two 
thousand years to the time when Jesus was a little boy. | 
always did want to know what He did when He was little, 
didn’t you? We'll go into His house and just sit up on the 
window sill and watch. Sometime we shall find courage to 
talk to Him, but this time we’ll just watch. 

St. Joseph is outside sawing boards, while Mary is busy 
getting dinner ready. Jesus is helping Joseph all He can. 
Mary smiles as she watches her little Son tug at a big heavy 
board and try to drag it over for Joseph to saw. Joseph lays 
his saw down and comes to help Jesus carry the board. That 
done, Jesus asks His foster-father to rest a while and let Him 
saw. So little Jesus picks up the heavy saw, places it carefully 
on the board and pushes. But nothing happens. Then 
Joseph kindly lays his strong hand over Jesus’ small one and 
together they saw the board. Now it’s time for Jesus to rest. 
Instead of sitting down however, Jesus runs to help His Mother 
set the table. How carefully He places the dishes! Now din- 
ner is ready and Jesus goes out to call St. Joseph. | 

I think if Mary could see us perching on the window sill, 
she would invite us to dinner too, but she doesn’t notice us, 
so we'd better go back home now. Some day soon we shall 
come back and listen to Jesus tell stories. He tells very many 
stories you know, and we'll slip up very close to Him and listen 
to every word! 


Golden Treasures of Grace 


There is a story of a man who caught a golden fish. The 
fish could talk, so he asked to be put back into the water. 
The man put it back, but later caught it again. And again he 
threw it back, but the third time the man caught the golden 
fish, the fish asked to be buried near the man’s home. The 
golden fish promised that there would always be gold coins at 
that spot. And sure enough, there always were! The man 
could take as much gold as he liked but there was always more. 
He could even take some and give it to his friends, and still 
there was more left to be taken. 
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Do you know of another place from which you can keep tak- 
ing gold, and no matter how much you take, there is always 
some left? Ido! You can have some of that gold too. All 
you have to do is ask for it. The place is the tabernacle, the 
Giver is Jesus, and the gift is God’s grace. Jesus is there in 
the tabernacle with a never-ending supply of graces. He 
wants to give them to us, and He will if we only ask for them. 
With these golden gifts, God’s graces, we can buy heavenly 
treasures, and finally heaven itself. The man in the story 
could never buy heaven with his gold; he could buy only 
things that wouldn’t last anyway.. But with our “gold” we 
can buy all the things that really count. When we have one 
precious thing—a beautiful virtue—we’ll go back to Jesus, and 
ask for more grace, so we can gain more virtues, and with 
these virtues gain heaven and God. You know, we have to 
give money for everything we want down here on earth, but 
God gives Himself to us for the asking. 


Fascinating Beauty of Confession 


Do you know the two little girls that received a gift from 
a fairy? The first little girl was very kind and good. She al- 
ways spoke kind, helpful words, and was never naughty or 
spiteful. But the second little girl was mean and quarrelsome. 
Her words were cross and uncharitable, and very often un- 
truthful. She talked back to her mother and said mean 
things about her playmates. 

Then one day a fairy came to give the first little girl a gift. 
The gift was that for every word the little girl said, a beautiful 
diamond or pearl would drop from her mouth. When the 
second child asked the fairy for a gift, the only one she received 
was to have an ugly snake or toad or lizard drop from her 
mouth when she spoke. 

What do our words look like? If we could see them, would 
they be beautiful pearls? 

You know the story of Cinderella, the poor girl who was al- 
ways dressed in rags. Since she had to do all the work, her 
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dress was dirty and torn; her slippers were so worn she could 
scarcely keep them on. But one day a fairy came and waved 
her magic wand over Cinderella. At once the girl’s dress was 
changed into a beautiful evening gown, and her worn slippers 
into pretty glass ones. Now she could go to the ball as she 
had longed to do. 

That story reminds me of Confession. Do you know why? 
Well, Cinderella’s dirty, ragged clothes make me think of our 
souls—when we commit sin, we stain our clean baptismal robe. 
If we committed a mortal sin, our soul would be so ugly we 
could not bear to look at it. Then we would want a fairy to 
wave her wand over us and make us clean again. Something 
like this happens in Confession. When we confess our sins 
and the priest raises his hand in absolution, we are freed from 
sin and our soul becomes beautiful again. A human soul in 
the state of grace is more beautiful than we can imagine! If 
we could see our souls when they are cleansed from sin, we 
would be so happy to see such beauty that I’m sure we’d never 
stain that precious soul with sin again. 





Patience and the Christian Teacher 


By Brotuer U. Atrrep, F.S.C. 
Mount La Salle College, Napa, Calif. 


If we look upon our Lord’s mission upon earth, we cannot 
but be struck by the strangeness of the results. Here was the 
Son of God teaching men, backing up His doctrine by a splen- 
did mode of presentation, by the perfect holiness of His life 
and confirming His authority by miracles. One might have 
thought that with such assets, great crowds would have been 
converted. But His doctrine was extremely difficult and dif- - 
ferent. Those who heard it had so many preconceptions, that 
as we look at the immediate results, we are disappointed in the 
extreme. In the end, the people turned against Him and de- 
manded His death, His disciples fled, Peter denied Him, Judas 
betrayed Him, only John remained faithful. John and Mary 
and Magdalen—these were the only three who really under- 
stood or at least took His part—because they loved Him. 

And all during the three years of His public ministry, our 
Lord was striving continually to bring His ideas to men—even 
the Pharisees. How many things He explained for them, in 
spite of the fact that they were filled with evil will and wanted 
to snare Him rather than learn of Him: He explained why the 
disciples plucked corn on the Sabbath, that He did not cast 
out devils by Beelzebub, that He came to save sinners and 
not the just. He answered their questions about the coin of 
the tribute and the baptism of John. Truly we shall never 
have such hard cases as this to deal with. 

Then His disciples were so slow to grasp the idea of the 
kingdom. In fact, did they ever get it? That precisely was 
their trouble all along. They thought He was going to found 
an earthly kingdom. They wanted to have the first places; 
they did not want Him to die. Then there were so many oc- 
casions on which they did not understand Him. ‘Beware of 
the leaven of the Pharisees.”” They thought He was talking 
about bread, whereas He was speaking about their way of life. 
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“T have meat to eat whereof you know not,” and they asked 
whether anyone had brought Him something to eat! He had 
to explain the parables to them. In spite of their great lack of 
penetration, our Lord was patient with them, poor fishermen 
that they were, even though they never seemed to learn. 
After His Resurrection, how great pains He takes to convince 
them of that fact, even making a special effort in the case of 
Thomas. Surely, for three years of preaching and miracles, 
the results were not heartening. 

That our Lord felt all this is hardly a matter of doubt. Re- 
call the instances wherein someone manifested faith in Him: 
St. Peter, the centurion, the Canaanite woman. How pleased 
He was. Recall His apostrophe to the Holy City: “Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest 
them that are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered 
together thy children, as the hen doth gather her chickens 
under her wings, and thou wouldst not!’”! 

We ought to meditate deeply on this aspect of our Lord’s 


life, for it provides us with inspiration to meet the difficulties 
of our work. 


Expecting Too Much 


It is a defect of youth to be lacking in realization of the 
difficulties in the way of moral achievement. When we were 
in the Novitiate, we probably wanted to attain the heroic 
virtue of the saints in one fell swoop. We did not realize 
very well that there are many intermediate steps in a process 
of growth, that education and spiritual development, above all, 
are slow in the extreme. Teachers who fail to see this become 
impatient with their pupils, get. excited or discouraged, and 
become severe taskmasters or indifferent pedagogues. 

When we go into class and give'a talk on Catholic Action or 
Frequent Communion, or Assisting at daily Mass, we expect 
an immediate and universal response. Who do we think we 
are—a St. Paul? Common sense would tell us that one pres- 
entation of a subject is not sufficient. We must hammer away 

t Matt., xxiii. 37. 
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at it. We must persist in our efforts to put over fundamental 
ideas and practices through a period of years. This was the 
method of Christ, who taught the same things over and over 
again, and often in the self-same words. According to Fillion, 
in his life of Christ, it was customary for a teacher to use a 
sort of rhythmic pattern in his words and repeat the same doc- 
trine in the same words on many occasions. “The Easy 
Essays” of Peter Maurin show this mode of presentation. 
Thus it was that our Lord expounded much of His doctrine. 
He did not tire of repeating the same thing. He used the very’ 
principle employed by advertisers in making an impression 
on the public consciousness: ceaseless repetition. Many 
small drops of water falling on a rock finally wear it away. 


Patience with Evil 


We have many indications in the Gospel of the patience of 


God with fallen and weak man. Our Lord exhorts us to for- 
give our enemies “that you may be the children of your Father 
who is in heaven, who maketh his sun to rise upon the good 
and bad, and raineth upon the just and the unjust.’”” And 
why is God so patient? This is explained by our Lord in the 
parable of the cockle. A certain man had sowed wheat in his 
field, but while men were asleep an enemy came and sowed 
cockle among the wheat. When the cockle was sprung up, the 
servants came and reported to the good man of the house and 
asked whether they should go and root out the cockle. “No,” 
said he, “lest in rooting out the cockle you root out the wheat 
with it.”” Hence, God allows good and evil to remain in the 
world. He does not destroy the wicked. In fact, many of 
them seem to prosper in this world more than the good. But 
he allows both to exist, and draws good out of evil. 

God, then, is patient with evil. He does not like evil, but 
in His wisdom He sees that it is better to allow evil to exist 
rather than take radical measures and destroy every evil-doer 
from the earth. But we, in our shortsightedness, are often so 
impatient with evil or even with mere faults which are not 
~ 9 Matt, v. 45. 
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sins, that we demand immediate correction and become angry 
or violent when this is not forthcoming. The net result is 
that we do a great deal of harm, because such conduct on our 
part turns souls away from us and diminishes our power for 
good. “Be not overcome by evil, but overcome evil by good,” 
says St. Paul. Even when our students do something that 
is consciously intended to annoy us, we must not become im- 
patient, for this would be to allow ourselves to be overcome by 
evil. Such conduct cannot produce the Christlike spirit in 
others, because it displays a lack of that spirit before our stu- 
dents. But if we are patient, if in spite of provocation we 
remain calm and just, we give a good example, and in the end 
are likely to win the hearts of our students. ‘Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall possess the land.” At least, we do not 
arouse bitterness in their souls which may be a cause of griev- 
ous trouble for the rest of their days. 

One of the most humiliating and sobering experiences for a 
teacher is to meet his students after they have become grown 
men and see what they remember of him. Probably the first 
thing they bring up is some hasty punishment, some biting 
remark. They don’t forget these things. On the other hand, 
if we are patient with our students, willing to enter into their 
difficulties, ready to explain something with great gentleness 
over and over again, how they appreciate this and admire us. 
Here is real Christian education. A lawyer wrote to a Sister 
jubilarian as follows (JourNnAL or Re xicious Instruction, 
January, 1940, pp. 417-418): : 


“T often wonder how you are, Sister, and whether or not 
you are getting some joy, some sort of compensation out of 
teaching, other than that of personal satisfaction at having 
done something worth while for someone. I always experi- 
ence deep pangs of regret every time I happen to think of 
some of the silly things I did in school, and wonder how in 
the world you ever had the patience to put up with me. I 
certainly am thankful there are such good-natured people 
as you, and I want you to know that no one holds a higher 
regard in my thoughts than you do.” 
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Patience with Slowness 

It is an obvious fact that some of our students are slow and 
dull. Yet we find a decided tendency in ourselves to be im- 
patient with them. After all, their slowness and dullness are 
not their fault. Even if it were, to some extent, our impa- 
tience would not help matters. What we have to do is try to 
activate all our students according to their abilities. The slow 
and dull must come in for our special attention. Very often 
they are laboring not only under the handicap of their natural 
disability but also under the incubus of profound discourage- 
ment. Their teachers and companions, instead of trying to 
help them along and give them a certain confidence in them- 
selves, have ridiculed them and treated them as dumb. The 
result is that they become worse than they really should be. 

The chaplain of a county jail tells the story of a man who 
was convinced he would never amount to anything because a 
Sister had told him in the second grade: ‘“‘You’ll never amount 
to anything’’—and he believed it! He passed through an un- 
happy school life and out into man’s estate, a failure. Yes; 
keep telling people that they are hopelessly bad or dumb and 
they will become so. Recent findings in education should 
make us very cautious about judging too hastily of the 
intelligence of students. A series of investigations extending 
over a period of fifteen years shows convincingly that the I.Q. 
of a student is not a constant quantity but depends directly 
on his environment. For example, in the poor environment 
of a certain orphan asylum, children drop in intelligence 
noticeably in the space of a year. In poor family environment 
the younger children have a higher I.Q. than the older. 
Children from homes with subnormal parents when put into 
good family environment from an orphan asylum, consistently 
gained in I.Q. arriving on the average in the investigation in 
question to a superior rating. The astounding fact is this: 
it is a mistake to classify students as dumb or intelligent. 
We can actually increase their intelligence by proper mental 
stimulation. 

These less gifted members of our schools are deserving of just 
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as much attention and care, even more, than the brighter 
students who are able to take care of themselves. Education 
must be distinguished from mere literacy. The educated 
man may not be able to read at all; he may be devoid of for- 
mal education. To be educated means to understand life 
and live in view of God. Eileen O’Brien used to tell a beauti- 
ful story of a Spanish peasant. One day her sister met a 
Spanish peasant going out to work in the field. She asked 
his name and in the course of the conversation found that he 
was the brother of one of the most famous lawyers in Spain. 
She asked him how he came to be satisfied with being a peasant 
while his brother had achieved such distinction. The peasant 
remarked that he was perfectly happy in his life, for while 
he sowed his grain he said to God: ‘Dear God, grant that this 
may become Thy Body.” Was this man educated? At 
least, he had a more fundamental insight than many a learned 
professor. 

Truly, we have every reason to make particular efforts to 
help along the most backward even though we feel that these 
efforts will be useless in achieving any tangible result. Our 
kindness and encouragement may be the means of enabling 
the student to find his place in life—to resign himself to his 
deficiencies, to seek to do the best he can, to work earnestly 
for a high place in heaven. The most exalted places in heaven 
are not necessarily for the most gifted. In the eyes of a Chris- 
tian educator, the only thing that matters in the final analysis 
is the degree of eternal glory attained by his pupils. 

The same idea can be applied to our student organizations. 
We must be patient with them and try to reap as much fruit as 
possible. Sometimes the results seem meager, but they are 
better than nothing. Slight external results may be accom- 
panied by profound changes in soul: the change from the self- 
regarding to the God-regarding view of life, for example, by 
taking part in works of charity or Catholic Action. 


Patience with Results 


As we work along year after year, we are sometimes led to 
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wonder whether we are really doing very much for souls. 
We do not see results of any outstanding character. If we 
act humanly, we may slacken our efforts. But the person 
who has really thought out the situation and views it with the 
eyes of faith, reasons as follows: the results may not be ap- 
parent, but for all I know they may be present just the same. 
I may be sowing the seed and someone else is destined by God 
to reap the harvest. God knows what is going on and that is 
enough. My business is to keep on trying and keep on im- 
proving. 

In every field of human endeavor, the man who achieves is 
the one who never gives up. The person who gets a certain 
amount of education and then quits studying is definitely 
through: he accomplishes little. The man who, though not 
so bright, pushes on and on, will finally obtain results. Simi- 
larly,in teaching. To be impatient with difficulties, to become 
discouraged and give up, is the end of all progress. But to 
continue to make efforts even when our added labor seems to 


produce no proportional effect: this is to fit ourselves for very 
fruitful work in the future. 


Patience with Ourselves 


However difficult it may be to put up with the faults of our 
pupils and of others, the greatest achievement is to be patient 
with ourselves. Pride makes us angry with our faults. We 
should have done better, considering who we are. -So we say: 
“‘What’s the use of trying?” Like disgruntled children, we 
refuse to go on. We must be patient, work to correct our- 
selves, and never give up. 





Teachers Study Character Formation 


II. Teachers’ Personality Requirements 
By Sister M. Aure ia, O.S.F., M.A. 
Mount Alvernia, Millvale, Pa. 


Little Sister Mary Ann was pleased. During the past weeks 
she and the other Sisters were engaged in a series of discussions 
relative to the part played by Catholic schools in combating 
the increasing wave of juvenile crime. At first, Sister Mary 
Ann was somewhat discouraged by the fact that a few boys in 
her sixth grade, were apparently unaffected by-her earnest en- 
deavors to make her pupils more Christlike in their daily be- 
havior. But, as later developments showed, these boys were 
not so insensible to her words as at first appeared. Sister 
Mary Ann soon realized that to form the character of the 
children in our schools today, required a definite knowledge 
and skill that could be gained only by earnest study, and a seri- 
ous and sincere resolve to follow Christ in His life of teaching 
both by word and by example. Yes, Sister Mary Ann was 
pleased; she was happy, too, that Sister Mary Hortense, the 
principal, had given the Sisters an opportunity to stimulate 
and maintain their interest in the development of the character 
of the children, by encouraging a free exchange of opinions 
and experiences among them. This has proved a valuable aid 
to Sister Mary Ann and to the other Sisters also, some of 
whom had little practical skill in teaching. 

At these faculty conferences, the problems of the teachers 
‘were presented for discussion and consideration, and the sug- 
gestions made by the Sisters, particularly those made by the 
more experienced teachers among them, helped greatly to 
arouse the interest and enthusiasm of all concerned, Sister 
Mary Ann eagerly looked forward to the next meeting of the 
faculty for she had many questions to ask and many problems 
to solve. 

So eager were the Sisters to begin the discussion that all were 
in their places long before the bell summoned them to the com- 
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munity room. When Sister Mary Hortense entered she found 
a most enthusiastic group awaiting her. With a brief but 
fervent prayer, Sister Hortense opened the meeting and, with- 


out further formality, called on Sister Gaudentia to begin the 
discussion. 


Imprinting Christ’s Hallmark 


Sister Gaudentia at once launched into the subject upper- 
most in the minds of all. “During the past few days,” Sister 
began, “‘we have had many private discussions relative to the 
problem Sister Hortense proposed for our consideration, and I 
anticipate a lively session this evening. I feel certain that each 
Sister will benefit greatly by this exchange of ideas, the older 
in service as well as the younger. Our principal aim as relig- 
ious teachers is to form Christ in the hearts of our pupils. 
To do this we must train them to practice those virtues which 
will enable them to fashion their own characters on His ideals. 
We must teach our pupils that it does not matter so much 
what we do as why we doit. This is the vital difference between 
a purely natural act and one that is supernatural. Every 
human being builds his own character; no one else can do it 
for him. The function of the teacher is to guide, to inspire, to 
stimulate the child to do the things that will help to lay a solid 
foundation for the character he is building for himself. We 
must impress upon the child that we learn to live by living, 
and that no one on earth can live for us. We must lead our 
pupils to develop the natural virtues and upon these to graft. 
the corresponding supernatural virtues. Natural virtues are 
supernaturalized by the motives from which they are per- 
formed. For example, to obey because we fear punishment is 
acting from a purely natural motive; but to obey because by 
doing so we please God is to give to our obedience a supernat- 
ural character. But I must not allow myself to deviate from 
the specific plan we are to consider today, namely: How Can 
We Improve Our Character Training? To make this evening’s 
program really profitable, we must follow a definite pattern or 
plan.” Sister Gaudentia paused. 





TEACHERS STUDY CHARACTER FORMATION 


Teacher’s Power of Example 


“T think we should begin with the teacher herself as the most 
important factor in the success or failure of our character 
training project. The teacher’s personality, her interest and 
enthusiasm play a vital part in the character development of 
a child,” Sister Eustace proposed. 

“That will be an excellent topic, Sister, for what the teacher 
says is of less importance than what she does; in other words, 
her example is more powerful than her words. Therefore, the 
teacher’s attitude is one of the most essential points to be 
stressed in considering our topic,’”’ Sister Hortense added. 

“Oh, I didn’t think it mattered so much what the teacher 
did, provided she taught her subjects well,’ Sister Mauritia 
commented naively. 

Every one laughed at this. “Why, Sister Mauritia!” ex- 
claimed Sister Laurentine, “have you forgotten all we learned 
in normal school about the teacher’s personality? Don’t you 
remember good Sister Amata’s words to the group of prospective 
teachers: “The teacher makes or mars the school?” How do 
you teach your children to write? You show them how to do it, 
do you not?” 

“Certainly; I put a copy on the blackboard or on the child’s 
paper. Sometimes I take his hand and guide it,” Sister Mau- 
ritia answered. 

“Exactly; that is the usual way. You show the child how 
it is done, then he copies the model you have made for him. It 
is the same in character training. Children are great mimics; 
they imitate what they hear and see, and particularly what 
they see.”’ Sister Laurentine paused. 

“But ...,” Sister Mauritia was still unconvinced. 

“Sister, did you ever see children play house? or school? 
or fireman?” asked Sister Laurentine. 

“Certainly, I played school many times when I was a child.” 
Sister Mauritia replied. 

“What did you do when you played school? Didn’t you 
imitate your teacher?” Sister Laurentine pressed. 
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“Yes, of course, and what fun we had imitating Sister 
Marcia, our fourth grade teacher! She had an odd habit of 
beating time with her left hand when we sang or recited in uni- 
son; it was really funny; and Sister Mauritia laughed at the 
recollection. Presently she became serious. “I see, Sister 
Laurentine, what you mean. Unconsciously, our children 
imitate us and reflect our actions in their own behavior.” 

“That is what I mean, Sister. Of course, children are prone 
to exaggerate, yet we may gain a fair idea of their appraisal of 
their elders by watching their games. They imitate and mimic 
their peculiarities; and the faults and foibles of their teachers 
are mercilessly exposed by these juvenile actors,” Sister 
Laurentine gently answered. 

“That reminds me of what the poet, I think it was Robert 
Burns, said: 


‘O wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us" 


If only we could see ourselves as our pupils see us!’ Sister 
Eustace exclaimed. 


Christ, the Teacher’s Model 


“That would be a revelation indeed! But the fact remains 
that the teacher’s conduct in class is a most important factor in 
training the child. The teacher must practice what she 
preaches; for example, when she tries to train the child in the 
practice of justice, or temperance, or prudence, or charity, she 
herself must show by her actions how these virtues are to be 
practiced, just as she does when she teaches a child how to form 
a certain letter or word. She must be fair in her dealings with 
the children; she must be just in her estimates of her pupils; 
she must be temperate in her words and actions, prudent and 
tactful in meeting pleasant and unpleasant situations; she 
must exhibit a genuine love for a// her children; never show 
partiality, but take a kindly interest in everything that con- 
cerns each boy and girl placed under her care. Yes, I know 
that it is not easy to be pleasant and patient and kind under 
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all the trying circumstances that confront a teacher today. 
But it is just in this that we must strive to imitate our model, 
the Divine Master, the greatest Teacher of all times. If we, 
as religious teachers, do not follow His example, how can we 
hope to lead the children to imitate Him! We must show them 
how to do this by our own example. But..., I fear I am mo- 
nopolizing the discussion.”” Sister Gaudentia faltered. 

“Not at all, Sister. I assure you that we are grateful for 
your practical observations. Please continue,” Sister Hor- 
tense encouraged. Sister Gaudentia was considered one of the 
ablest teachers in the community; hence, whatever Sister had 
to say would be worth while. 

“Thank you, Sister.”” Sister Gaudentia resumed: “I hope 
you will not think that I wish to give a lecture on teacher per- 
sonality, but from experience I know that the teacher’s personal- 
ity, her poise, her conduct, her actions in and out of class are 
powerful influences. You have often heard it said thatin later 
life we forget much of what was taught us, but we always re- 
member our teachers, their actions and peculiarities. It is not 
so much what we say as how we say it that counts. Some 
teachers have a naturally pleasing personality, others are not 
so fortunate. By looking upon our Divine Master as our Model 
and our Ideal, all of us can, to a large extent, acquire that type 
of personality which will make our teaching most effective. 
How can we obtain this—I am tempted to call it ‘Divine’ per- 
sonality? By studying our Model. We, as religious, have the 
best opportunities to make ourselves perfect teachers. We 
have daily meditation, Holy Mass, Holy Communion, spirit- 
ual reading, examen of conscience, and a wealth of other spirit- 
ual aids. How fortunate we religious teachers are! And yet, 
do we make the best use of these means?’ Are we really trying 
to copy our Master in His methods of teaching?” 


Christ’s Teaching Methods 


Here Sister Eustace could contain herself no longer. “‘Sis- 
ter,” she interrupted, “do you really think it is possible for any 
teacher today to teach as Christ taught? What about all the 
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disturbances and interruptions, and . . ., oh, the children we 
have at present, and . . ., well, I often wonder just what Christ 
would do if He were in our place today?” Sister Eustace was 
flushed and embarrassed. 

“What would He do? Why, He would do just what He did 
when He was on earth. We could spend a very profitable even- 
ing studying how Our Lord taught. Perhaps this would help 
us to solve many problems that perplex us now. Let us study 
how Our Lord taught His Apostles.” Sister Hortense sug- 
gested. 

“But the Apostles were men, they were not children: they 
had adult minds and were experienced in the ways of the world, 
even though they were only simple fishermen,” Sister Clemen- 
tia objected. ) 

“That’s true; but just because they were grown-up men, it 
was more difficult to teach them. How patient Our Lord was 
with them! How often it happened that after He explained 
something, they still misunderstood Him! How did He treat 
them when they appeared so dull, so uncomprehending? How 
calmly He listened to the bickerings among them as to who 
should have the first place!’ Sister Gaudentia’s words fell 
solemnly upon the stillness of the room. 

“And do we recall how-Jesus treated Peter, poor blustery 
Peter? And the fiery sons of Zebedee, James and John?” 
Sister Constantia queried. 

“Yes, and how patiently He endured the traitor Judas in 
His company? And the unbelieving Thomas?” Sister Mary 
Ann added. 

“Have we not counterparts of these Apostles in our classes? 
There’s boastful Jimmie and noisy Jack, and quiet, hidden 
Tommy, and ... well, we can catalog our boys and girls pretty 
well and discover that we have the same characters to deal with 
as our Blessed Lord.” Sister Laurentine concluded. 





The Function of Guidance in the 


School of Tomorrow 
By Brotruer Davin Aubert, F.S.C., M.A. 


La Salle College High School, Twentieth Street and Olney Avenue, Phila- 
delphia 41, Pa. 


The primary réle of Guidance has always been one of ad- 
justment and orientation. Our present educational setup, with 
its varied curricular offerings, extra-class programs, pupil- 
teacher relations and demands for occupational preparation, 
has made student counseling mandatory during the past 
twenty-five years. Orientation to the modern school and 
world of work, is a problem of major import and 
one which has been solved rather shoddily. If post-war plan- 
ning and predicting are any index of the ramified world of to- 
morrow, student guidance will assume an importance immeas- 
urably greater than it holds under present conditions. 

Current literature portrays the school of tomorrow as the 
outgrowth of changes demanded by students and ex-service 
men. Method and curricular alterations will result from expe- 
rience with acceleration both in and out of the military. The 
slow-plodding methodology of the past decade will probably 
be replaced by the more appealing and efficient audio-visual 
techniques so effective in Service training. Accounts of bored 
ex-service men, who have returned to school to secure a di- 
ploma under traditional methods and curriculum, abound to 
the point of nausea. 

Educators point to the fact that every major crisis in the 
history of our country, has brought as its aftermath radical 
changes in our educational system. The Revolutionary War 
fathered the American Academy, the Civil War with its stress 
on the equality of man saw the birth of the American Public 
School, and World War I contributed the testing program, an 
enlarged extra-curriculum and vocational education. The 
current crisis has produced changes in industry, economics, and 
social life, leaving the school a very strong hint that radical 
changes will also be expected of it. The school’s primary job 
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is to fit the student into a remodeled world and enable him to 
earn a livelihood, while striving to save his soul. All else is of 
secondary importance. 

The concept of world citizenship, epitomized in Wendell 
Willkie’s “One World” and dinned into our ears with many 
political speeches we hear, is bound to affect the program of 
social studies in the school of tomorrow. Courses in politics, 
the economics of war, the nature of propaganda, the techniques 
of labor unions at home and abroad, as well as the analysis of 
the natural and human resources of nations, will doubtless 
come in for their fair share of our students’ time and consider- 
ation. This same idea of world citizenship, on a smaller scale, 
has been stressed of late in the various drives and campaigns in 
which our students have been encouraged to participate. 
The Catholic school has regained somewhat of its lost prestige 
in this field of civic consciousness, during the past four years. 
Records in salvage and blood-donor drives have been impres- 
sive. As for the future, we may expect a continuance of .this 


tendency toward greater community spirit and participation. 


New Post-War Trends 


Post-war building programs have stressed the converse of 
the above concept. They manifest an attempt to bring the 
community into the school. Buildings are being planned so 
that the library, gymnasium and auditorium facilities are read- 
ily accessible to the public after school hours. The unit plan 
of construction is being favored, whereby any section of the 
school may be used independently of the others. Obviously 
there will exist a fertile field for breeding good will and sym- 
pathy between school and community. If bungled, however, 
public relations may reach an all-time low. 

Together with general community participation in the life 
of the school, there has appeared a more specific tendency to- 
ward parental concern in educational matters. The increase 
in the number of Mothers’ Clubs, Fathers’ Organizations and 
Parent-Teacher Groups is an index of a healthy and vital in- 
terest in things educational. That this tendency will survive 
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the present, and project itself into the future on an even 
broader scale, may be expected. 

Another earmark of the school of tomorrow is its wider 
range of educational opportunity. The G.I. Bill of Rights, 
Federal Aid to Education, the philosophy of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, the publicity being given to adult 
education and specialized instruction for the atypical, are all 
indications that our student population of the future will be 
much more heterogeneous than in the past. Curriculum and 
methodology will have to be adapted to this wide range of pu- 
pil aptitude and ability, not the reverse. 

Since the outbreak of war youth has demonstrated a defi- 
nite ability to work both after class and during vacation peri- 
ods. Industry has boasted that it has done more of late to at- 
tune the adolescent to the tempo of modern work than the 
school has done in a decade. Social workers have pointed to 
student employment as a definite antidote to juvenile delin- 
quency. And many educators hold the opinion that no student 
should be permitted to pass beyond the twelfth grade without 
having had some realistic work experience. All this points to 
the fact that the school of the future may be called upon to 
give credit for productive part-time work. To adopt such a 
philosophy, and determine a policy of evaluation, will present 
some interesting material for discussion both by faculty and 
administration. 


Meeting New Changes and Challenges 


It is also likely that the school of tomorrow will be influenced 
by the shifting character of technology. Under present condi- 
tions it would seem wasteful and inefficient to train a student 
along one, definite, technological line. Science is fond of 
branding as obsolete what was considered “‘the latest” just a 
fortnight ago. Flexibility of mind and hand seems to be the 
desirable product of education if it purports to enable youth to 
adjust itself to this changing world. Courses and curricula 
that tend to the development of useful basic skills and habits 
together with a training in those traits so often linked with 
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character, such as dependability and the rest, appear to be the 
best answer to this problem of adjustment. No specific course 
in any technological field will be of tremendous help to the 
adolescent, if the subject-matter studied becomes obsolete 
before his college career or work experience has begun. 

As far as the extra-curriculum of the future is concerned, it 
would seem reasonable to expect a great increase in those activi- 
ties of both a social and scientific nature. Science clubs have 
always been popular, but social-study organizations have had 
an uphill fight in the past. The rapid growth of civic groups 
interested in racial and minority problems is a’cue to where the 
stress will fall. 

Finally, the school of tomorrow will doubtless demand 
higher standards for its teaching staff. All the certification 
threats of pre-war days will return just as soon as the public 
schools can afford to dismiss their emergency-certified teach- 
ers, and recall those temporarily dislodged by war work or 
military service. Attempts to make teaching a career rather 
than a stepping stone to some supposedly higher profession, 
have already been outlined in New York, Pennsylvania and 
other large States. The attack is along the line of stricter cer- 
tification requirements and higher salaries. The Catholic 
school system will have all the headaches of a more stringent 
certification, without the compensatory condition of a raise in 
salary. To expect the Master’s degree to become mandatory 
for secondary school certification is not being unduly pessimis- 
tic. 

Against this background of probable future developments, 
Guidance will assume its role of aiding in the adjustment and 
orientation of the adolescent. Educational counseling will 
have to deal with a wider range of student aptitude and a 
broader field of curricular offerings. The counselor will have 
to be more active in suggesting a refashioning of the curriculum 
to meet the needs of students. He will have to encourage the 
superior student to fit himself for college, since the likelihood 
of his having a chance to go there, is far better than it was for 
his older brother. By the same token, the counselor will have 
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the delicate responsibility of advising the unfit against the 
prospect of a collegiate career. His advice on matters of im- 
proved methodology, based on sound psychology and the 
experience gained through war-time acceleration, will also fall 
under the first and most important phase of Guidance, that of 
educational counseling. 

In the field of social adjustment the counselor’s job will be 
broader than heretofore. Beside the task of orienting the ado- 
lescent to the life of the school, there will arise the additional 
obligation to keeping well abreast of industrial, civic, and 
political change, so that the secondary school graduate on his 
parting day may secure more from the Guidance office than a 
pat on the back and the name of a prospective employer. If 
youth has been made to feel a definite part of his community 
while in school, he will have little difficulty in adjusting himself . 
to it after graduation. Encouragement to participate in civic 
programs and drives, may well take its origin from the school 
counselor, and will do much to foster civic consciousness. 

In many public schools the Guidance office is also the center 
for public relations work. The counselor is presumed to be a 
glorified publicity man and trouble shooter. Possessed of a 
certain suavity and finesse in meeting parents and externs, he 
epitomizes good will and fellowship, representing the school in 
the most favorable light. If the trend toward community par- 
ticipation in the life of the school materializes to the extent ex- 
pected, it will fall to the lot of the counselor to assume a 
larger share of this type of social and civic guidance. 

Vocational counseling for the future will have to include a 
greater in-school placement service than in the past. If indus- 
try is sincere in its claim that youth has made a notable war- 
time contribution, and that industry itself will ultimately bene- 
fit by an early introduction of school-age boys and girls to the 
problems of work, it may be expected that a high rate of stu- 
dent employment will exist. A closer accord between school and 
employer should be brought about. Problems of mutual con- 
cern will be ironed out, such as typical curricula that would 
best serve as preparatory for a given profession; the latest de- 
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velopments and improvements in a particular field of work and 
how the school can prepare to meet these recent changes. Here 
again it is likely that the clearing-house for much of this ma- 
terial will be the Guidance office. Vocational counseling will 
include not only all that it has offered by way of selecting the 
right individual for the right job, applying the results of apti- 
tude tests and interest inventories in the solution of such prob- 
lems, but will also assume the new role of liaison between an 
interested school and a codperative industry. Under the guid- 
ance of occupational experts, the counselor will be able to aid 
in the fashioning of a curriculum that will be flexible enough to 
meet the basic needs of the technological professions, and yet 
able to keep abreast of their latest developments. The plan 
could well be organized through the codperation of the alumni, 
- the parents of students, and the friends of the school. A close 
association with the principal colleges to which the majority of 
graduates go, would also help in solving many basic problems 
of appropriate preparation on the secondary school level. 


Moral Guidance in the Catholic School 


Moral guidance in the Catholic school has been well pro- 
vided for by the daily religion period. Individual counseling 
is necessary at times, but for the vast majority of students the 
homeroom teacher solves, by the group approach, most com- 
mon adolescent problems. The annual student retreat, the 
frequent reception of the sacrament of Penance, and the 
timely reading of good pamphlet matter in the library, gen- 
erally complete the picture of this particular phase of Guid- 
ance. Should peace-time military conscription be adopted, it 
is possible that the counselor may be called upon to furnish ma- 
terial and suggestions for the improvement of the senior-year 
religion program. He should be qualified, through his con- 
tact with returning service men and chaplains, to offer a plan 
for religious and moral guidance that will definitely meet the 
needs of prospective inductees. 

Under the heading of general guidance the counselor of the 
future will probably have a larger extra-class or recreational 
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program to deal with, both in and out of the school. Parish 
and community groups will vie with the school for the adoles- 
cent’s time and interest. If work experience is also added to 
the program, the school will be taking a back seat unless wise 
guidance is forthcoming. As for the counselor’s rdle in di- 
recting youth in mental hygiene and personality development, 
there is a limitless amount of work to be done. In the fields of 
speech defects and reading difficulties alone, the surface has 
scarcely been scratched. 


Guidance Certification 


In many states a guidance certificate is not yet mandatory 
for the secondary school counselor. However, when certifying 
boards have taken the trouble to outline what they deem to 
be the minimum requirements, the time is not far off when 
these will become obligatory. In the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania this condition prevails. A guidance counselor is ad- 
vised to have eighteen semester hours of work, covering the 
following fields: Educational and Vocational Guidance, Spe- 
cialized Techniques such as Abnormal Psychology, Educa- 
tional Tests and Measurements, Clinical Practice, Field 
Studies in Social Case Work, Occupational Analysis and Per- 
sonnel Problems, and finally, the Organization and Administra- 
tion of Guidance, including the homeroom, placement service, 
and extra-class activities. He is advised to have the Master’s 
degree, or its equivalent, in Psychology or some allied field. 


Instruments of Guidance 


It would be impossible to offer a complete list of guidance 
tools and techniques. The following suggestions represent the 
bare essentials of an effective counseling program and are in 
no way all-inclusive. 

The core of counseling is the testing program. The day of 
the unguided interview, wherein counselor and counselee 
trusted in some good power to bring about a.worthy solution 
to the major problems of life, has fortunately passed. An ef- 
fective battery of tests for general guidance will include mental 
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ability or 1.Q., aptitude, achievement, personality, and inter- 
est. These test data are assembled on the cumulative record 
card and serve as objective evidence of the student’s fitness for 
a specific curriculum or prospective vocation. Though com- 
plete reliability and validity are never claimed for any test, 
they are definitely superior to the traditional methods of esti- 
mating human ability. 

The interview is planned with the cumulative record of the 
student as a tool. The card includes life statistics, teachers’ 
marks and character estimates, family background, health 
record, vocational and educational plans, extra-class activities, 
interests and hobbies, work experience, etc. 

Following the interview, appropriate literature may be given 
or loaned to the student with the suggestion that he return at 
a given time for another talk. It will often be necessary for the 
counselor to assume the responsibility for second and third 
interviews, particularly in disciplinary cases. The importance 
of this follow-up phase of Guidance can hardly be stressed too 
strongly. 

Another tool of Guidance is the weekly homeroom period. 
It is during this time that matters, easily handled in group situ- 
ations, may be explained. The weekly guidance bulletin dis- 
tributed to each homeroom teacher a day in advance, and later 
posted on the class bulletin board, will help in providing con- 
certed action in the solution of school problems. Typical ma- 
terial for the homeroom period will include safety education, 
mental hygiene, personality development, social conduct, re- 
spect for property, etc. These are treated as distinct from 
moral practice, though the Catholic school has the advantage 
of correlating the spiritual with the natural in most instances. 
It is the counselor’s task to plan this program and to furnish 
appropriate and timely material. The good will of the entire 
faculty is especially necessary for the success of this particular 
phase of the Guidance program. 

The assembly period is another very valuable help in clari- 
fying adolescent thinking. Vocational and occupational coun- 
seling may be well provided for by inviting to the assembly 
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speakers who are both expert in their fields of work and also 
able to express themselves. A word of caution about taking 
the risk of inviting guests who lack one of these qualifications 
is always timely. Nothing could do more harm in the guidance 
of youth vocationally, than to set before them samples of ap- 
parently frustrated or half-successful adults. This is particu- 
larly true with regard to proselytizing for the various religious 
orders. 

The placement service rendered by the counselor is gener- 
ally well patronized and appreciated. Both students and par- 
ents are keenly aware that the recommendation of the school is 
highly valued among employers. The problem for the coun- 
selor is mainly one of determining what students are able to 
work and still retain good scholastic standing, and which 
would be injured by part-time employment. Parents and 
teachers are often ready to condemn the counselor who se- 
cured work for a student who later failed scholastically. A 
great deal of good will, however, can be aroused between stu- 
dents and counselor through an efficient placement service, and 
it is probably true that the good effects far outweigh the bad. 
The school of the future will be called upon to strengthen this 
program to meet the improved relationship between education 
and industry. 

These tools of Guidance will be greatly implemented by the 
psychological developments made since the war. Already sev- 
eral tests, found to be of high validity by the Army, have been 
offered to the schools through the Cooperative Test Service. 
The Army Air Forces have promised to make available to 
schools and industry the remarkable Psycho-Screening tech- 
nique for determining aptitude. War industry also has greatly 
expanded personnel management to the point where aptitude 
testing is as objective and reliable as is humanly possible. 
Much of this valuable experience and method will doubtless 
find its way into the schools. 

The future of Guidance in the Catholic school presents a 
challenge that may not conscientiously be ignored. In our 
efforts to prepare youth both for life here and hereafter, it is 
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imperative that all natural means be used together with those 
of a higher order. God never works a miracle where human 
means of achieving an end have been neglected. 

No one will deny that definite problems and obstacles exist 
in the Catholic school system to the efficient functioning of a 
Guidance program. They are by no means insurmountable, 
and conditions are certainly improving with time. An increase 
in the number of good religious vocations would alleviate the 
major problem, that of man-power. Pursuing professional 
courses and reading current educational literature, would tend 
to eliminate the bias and misunderstanding that occasionally 
exist with regard to the value and purpose of Guidance. Asso- 
ciation with students’ parents and alumni, will help to keep 
the sheltered religious in touch with new trends in the world 
of work. Courses in occupations and current yocational litera- 
ture, such as that published by the Science Research Aanaci- 
ates, will contribute to the same end. 

St. John Baptist de la Salle, an educational genius and the 
founder of the Christian Brothers, left as part of a pedagogic 
heritage, the example of keeping abreast of the times. This 
foresight and vision have penetrated even to the present day. 
Educational leadership such as this has made the Catholic 
school system a truly effective force in adjusting youth to the 
ever-changing world about them. That the future is an enigma 
of unprecedented proportions is no reason for fiddling while 
Rome burns. The Guidance movement has offered a more or 
less definite plan of attack, and it would seem to be the part of 
wisdom to give it a reasonable try. That is what St. La Salle 
would do. 





Saint Paul, Catholic Integrator of the 
First Century 


By Sister Cuarira Seramur, S.C., M.A. 
Seton High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Because the doctrine of St. Paul is drawn from Divine 
Truth itself, the language in which he expresses it is simple 
with the simplicity which is in harmony with God’s own 
definition of Himself as “He who is.” This apostle does not 
use the term “‘integration.”” He prefers more virile words, 
yet words which might be said to be identified with the term 
integration; the words “one,” “‘all,”’ “whole,” and those 
unifying prepositions “in” and “with.” Bearing this in mind 
one cannot fail to see, after even a cursory reading of the 
epistles, that integration is the touchstone of his doctrine and 
the keynote of his living. Nor is this to be wondered at when 
the first lesson he learned under the tutelage of Christ is 
recalled. The words of the Master-Teacher disintegrated the 
legi-centered Saul into the reintegrated Christ-centered Paul. 

Practical mystic and circumspect business man that he was, 
Paul was not one “‘to live and learn” before he had “learned 
to live.” St. Paul takes cognizance of two facts which justify 
considering him a keen observer in the field of integration: 
loss of original innocence with the subsequent discord between 
the higher and the lower natures of man, and the rupture of 
the bond uniting the creature with the Creator. This fact 
of original sin demonstrates the error of those who postulate 
that integration is primary in man. Secondly, he shows that 
man not only has need of an integrative process for his per- 
fection as an individual and as a member of society, but that, 
as a result of Redemption, this need may be satisfied. 

Perhaps it is because St. Paul insists on distinguishing 
between right and wrong, that of all the applications he makes 
of the principles of integration, his treatment of it applied to 
learning is apt to prove least agreeable to the exponents of 
the “new education” of our own day. But all learning is not 
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right learning; and wrong learning is, of its very nature, not 
amenable to integration. The finite intellect would make it- 
self the measure of all things; though, as St. Thomas Aquinas 
tells us, it is able “‘to contain immaterially within itself not 
only the whole material universe but even being itself in the 
order of nature, it would be contained by none and reduce the 
superior to its own level of spirit extrinsically dependent on 
matter.” 

That St. Paul recognized the dual aspect of learning, its 
power for good and its propensity to evil, is evident from his 
statement: 


“The invisible things of Him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made: yet, when they knew God, they have not glori- 
fied Him as God ... but became vain in their thoughts. 

They changed the glory of the incorruptible God into 
the likeness of the image of corruptible man... and changed 
the truth of God into a lie; and worshipped and served the 
creature rather than the Creator” (Rom., i. 20-25). 


lt is not learning, as such, that St. Paul condemns, but its 
natural aversion, when unaided by grace, to submit itself to 
an integrating principle other than itself. Is this not a true 
picture of much of the secular knowledge of today? Al- 
though the false wisdom of the world is easily unmasked, for 
some to reject it in favor of the truth requires courage; for 
note the price at which the choice is made: “If any man 
among you seem to be wise in this world, let him become a 
fool (in the eyes of the world) that he may be wise.”’ 

The Pauline method of integrating learning. answers the 
demands of those who would have it result in the integrated 
individual; that is the individual who can readily adjust 
himself to the repeated and often sudden changes of a chaotic 
society. To use his own words, “I have learned in whatso- 
ever state I am to be content therewith. I know how to be 
brought low and how to abound; both to be full and to be 
hungry; both to abound and to suffer need.” Even the 1946 
empiricist who identifies learning with doing had an instructor 
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19 centuries ago who gave him the formula for integrating 
learning according to the requirements of an “activity cur- 
riculum,” for did he not say, “‘For doing the truth in charity 
we may in all things grow up in Him who is the head, even 
Christ”? 

Sound logician that he was, this preceptor of the Gentiles 
concluded that while he indeed knew nothing but Christ, yet 
in Christ he had all things, not the least of which was knowl- 
edge. “Hath God not also with Him given all things?” 
And he learned experimentally that “to them that love God all 
things work together unto good.” Ultimately, then, the love 
of God is the sine qua non of the perfect integration of learn- 
ing; it is the flame which welds into a Christocentric unit all 
things possessed by an intellect freely subjected to incarnate 
Truth, for “charity is the bond of perfection.”’ Without it, 
learning tends to be not only disintegrated or unbalanced, but 
it also exercises a disintegrating influence on the whole per- 
sonality. “If I should speak with the tongues of angels... 
if I should know all mysteries and all knowledge and have not 
charity, I am nothing.” 

St. Paul strove first to make of himself another Christ; and 
with his usual fiery determination, did not stop until he had 
succeeded to the extent that he could say: “I live, now not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.”’ He shows us the source of this inner 
struggle. It is primarily between the moral and the intellec- 

tual powers; for the mind and will are one. And thus is seen, 
~ in the study of St. Paul, with his strong tendencies for good 
and evil, the struggle he had to integrate the powers of his 
soul and his conduct. St. Paul stirringly describes the con- 
trast between those of this world who boast and glory in their 
own strength and knowledge, and those who trust in God. 
“The foolish things of the world has God chosen,’ he says, “to 
put to shame the ‘wise,’ and the weak things of the world has 
God chosen to put to shame the strong.’ So necessary are 
humility and the consequent grace received from God that St. 
Paul said: “The foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the 
weakness of God is stronger than men.” 
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It is only for those who love God that St. Paul promises 
“all things work together unto good.”’ Must we not admit 
that the proud men of our modern world resist the aid of God’s 
grace? Were men today more humble, if they realized their 
own weakness and the need of God’s grace, things might be 


much different than we find them. Humble men are open to 
God’s grace and are easily moved by it; God’s will is con- 
stantly fulfilled in their lives. A world of proud men opposes 
the graces of God, and as a natural consequence, makes many 
blunders. As Cordell Hull says, “the roots of our tragic 
shortcomings lie in the realm of the spirit, and our most earn- 
est endeavors often flounder because we fail to find reliable 
guideposts in the basic sphere of relations between man and 
man.” When the unifying bond of the spiritual is lacking, the 
result is the world chaos we find today. The plan of God will 
be finally fulfilled, but only after man has been tried, as St. 
Paul says, “‘as by fire.” 

In this great Apostle we find the most influential teacher of 
his century, once he had succeeded in making of himself an- 
other Christ. Should not the noble example of St. Paul in- 
spire every Christian teacher to become an alter Christus? 
Let us make education a human process of the realization of 
the highest possibility of the individual! There is a greater 
thing for the teacher than the perfection of techniques in the 
teaching of Latin, English, Science, or History. There is a 
greater thing than having a knowledge even the most exten- 
sive and precise of the various subject-matters to be taught. 
It is to be a person, a personality, an influence. The Christian 
teacher must become an alter Christus. Truly should he 
be able to say with St. Paul: “I live, now not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” 





Does Our Teaching of Religion 
Produce Anti-Semitism? 


By very Rev. Mser. Cart J. Ryan 
Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The charge is sometimes made that the teaching of certain 
truths of our religion tends to produce anti-Semitism. This 
charge is directed rather specifically to our teaching of the re- 
sponsibility of the Jews for the Death of Our Lord. 

In an attempt to obtain some information on this subject the 
writer undertook a little experiment. A test was prepared 
consisting of ‘ten questions. The questions dealt with certain 
facts concerning the Passion and Death of Our Lord. The 
test was to be administered to eighth-grade pupils in 38 
schools throughout the Archdiocese. These schools were care- 
fully selected so as to cover every type of school—from the 
large city school to the small rural school. The test was to be 
given during Holy Week. It was assumed that at this time 
the items in the test would be fresh in the minds of the pupils, 
and would be least likely to arouse any suspicion in the pupils 
as to the real purpose of the test. 

The test was as follows: 


A Brief Test on.the Passion and Death of Our Lord 


Draw 4@ line under the correct answer. 


cusers? 
Was Jesus condemned to death by Herod?. . Yes 


Did the Apostles forsake Jesus when He was 
seized in the Garden of Gethsemane? 

Did Pilate think that Jesus was a male- 
factor? 
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Did Our Lord make any resistance to the 
soldiers when they nailed Him to the 


Should the Jews of today be blamed for 
what the Jews in Christ’s day did to 


10. Did Jesus forgive His enemies?........ 


It is evident, of course, that question number 9 is the key 
question. In the letter of instruction that went with the test 
the following paragraph occurs. 


“In asking the children, however, to fill out the question- 
naire, please do not call specific attention to this question. 
You might make a brief announcement such as this: ‘As you 
well know this is Holy Week and we shall pray and meditate 
on the Passion and Death of Our Lord. In order to check 
on how well you remember the main facts about the events 
of Holy Week I have here a little test. Please put a line 
under the right answer to each question, either yes or no.’ ”’ 


Replies were received from all 38 schools. The total number 
of children taking the test was 877. The answers to question 9 


were: yes, 43; no, 834. Approximately 5% of the children 
thought that the Jews of today should be blamed for what 
their ancestors did to Our Lord. 

In 15 schools there was not a single answer yes; in 9 
schools there was 1; in 10 schools, 2; and in 4 schools, 3 yes 
answers. The 15 schools that had no yes answers represented 
all types of schools in the diocese. The same was true of the 
other groups. One school-in a heavily Jewish neighborhood 
had one yes answer out of 23 replies. 

In so far as any conclusion can be drawn from this brief ex- 
periment, these two seem to follow: 

1. So far as the great majority of our children are con- 
cerned, the teaching of the facts concerning the Passion and 
Death of Our Lord does not seem to inculcate a spirit of anti- 
Semitism. 

2. The fact that about 5% of the children would hold the 
Jews of today blameworthy, would indicate that anti-Semit- 
ism has no place in a Catholic school. 





Why Man Acts 


By Raupu J. Dyer, S.M. 
St. Meinrad’s Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind. 


Modern psychologists are wont to make much of a simple, 
unifying pattern of activity as a motive for the spiritual life. 
Father Lindworsky, S.J., calls such a pattern the “aim-form.”’ 
Others call it simply an ideal. Under either name the con- 
cept means nothing more or less than a plan of action con- 
ceived in terms of purpose. For the teacher of religion some 
such unifying principle is imperative for effective work, be- 
cause without it religious instruction will lack both motiva- 
tion and unity. But where to find such a formed ideal—one 
that is general enough to include all students of every type, 
and yet particular enough to appeal to individuals of different 
temperaments and dispositions—is the question. 

Perhaps there is no better pattern than that outlined by 
St. Thomas, the Angel of the Schools, who formulated all the 
questions and responses of his magnificent Summa in terms of 
purpose. His cosmology answered the question: “Why 
the world?” His psychology: “Why is man?” His the- 
ology: ‘Why is God?” The religion teacher intent on the 
practical job of stimulating boys and girls to practical Chris- 
tian living would ask St. Thomas: “What is the purpose of 
man’s activity?” His answer is a practicable, synthetic aim- 
pattern that is at once satisfying and adequate. He shows 
simply why man acts. A somewhat detailed review, then, of 


the great Schoolman’s principles of purpose seems well worth 
while. 


Man’s Last End 


In this investigation we are not concerned with reasons why 

a man digests his food or sings lustily when he is drunk. We 

are concerned here with man in his proper actions. Thus, we 

shall try to discover why he does such inexplicable yet reason- 

able things as scolding a pupil and praying prayers, or why 
557 
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some women take the air and others take the veil. Not that 
the former actions are entirely inexplicable, but in this in- 
vestigation we would like to limit ourselves only to those ac- 
tions which a man places as a man—human acts properly so 
called. 

Therefore, in investigating human activity it is necessary 
to have a starting point. Everyone agrees that man acts. 
The fact is clear from observation, but why a man acts is not 
so clear. It is not the acts themselves considered only as 
acts that determine their unity, but it is the reason for these 
acts. The “why” of human acts then, is the starting point of 
the investigation. 

Man acts, says St. Thomas, for a goal. But this, too, must 
be understood properly. Man acts in two ways: either as a 
man, in which case he acts knowingly and willingly; or as an 
animal, that is, involuntarily or without reflection, in which 
case his actions are said to be acts of man. 


“Those actions alone are properly called human, of which 
man is master. Now, man is master of his actions through 
his reason and will; whence, too, the free will is defined as 
the faculty and will of reason. Therefore, those actions are 
properly called human which proceed from a deliberate will. 
And if any other actions are found in man, they can be 
called actions of man, but not properly human actions, 
since they are not proper to man as man” (I-II, Q. i, art. 1). 


If, then, a man acts deliberately, his acts proceed from a 
power, the deliberative power. This deliberative power has 
for object an end which is the good. Hence, all human ac- 
tions proceeding from this deliberative power must be for an 


end. 
End the Same for All 


One of the outstanding characteristics of this end is that it 
is the same for all. When we observe men, we are puzzled 
at the terrific complexity of human living in spite of the seem- 
ing simplicity of the end of human acts. There must be some 
element of unity which binds all these activities together. 
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That note is human desire. Although desire is the note that 
sets men in conflict with one another, drives them to wars, 
and throws nations and men apart, it is also the one note that 
unifies them. For although men may disagree on what they 
desire, they all agree that they desire. This desire is the need 
for something that will give happiness. St. Thomas puts it 
this way: 


‘“‘Man must of necessity desire all, whatsoever he desires, 
for the last end. This is evident for two reasons. First, 
because whatever man desires, he desires it under the aspect 
of good. And if he desire it, not as his perfect good, which 
is the last end, he must of necessity desire it as tending to 


the perfect good”’ (I-II, Q. i, art. 6). 


The question which naturally rises in regard to this unity is: 
‘Although all men desire, cannot men desire different things, 
and would not these differences in the object of desire destroy 
the unity of human actions, or at least prove that man can 
act for several ends?”’ Man acts for only one end, because it 
is impossible for man to direct his will to different things as 
last ends. The reason is that the perfection of good which 
this desire (the will) seeks is in only one object. There can- 
not be two absolutely perfect things. One can no more have 
two goals at the same time than he can ascend and descend a 
staircase at the same time. 


Objections to Sameness 


Having investigated the fitness, unity, and simplicity of the 
end of human actions, it remains to discover whether this end 
is the same for all men. St. Thomas lists the objections 
to the sameness of the goal for all men as follows. (1) 
Some men sin, he says. Hence, their goal becomes different 
from those who do not sin. (2) Men have various pursuits 
in life. Therefore, they cannot have the same end. (3) 
All men differ in things pertaining to individuals. Hence, 
they disagree on the term of action which is the end. 
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But all men agree in the fact that they desire happiness. 
All men without exception desire the fulfillment of their per- 
fection. This fulfillment is the attainment of the last end of 
man. However, not all men agree that God is this last end. 
In other words, not all men are agreed upon the thing which 
realizes this last end. Thus, some men will place happiness 
in pleasure, some in wealth, some in wine, and others in earthly 
affection. But even so, all men act for one end, happiness; 
for no matter under what aspect they desire a good, they still 
desire good. This good is the end for every man. On this 
all men are agreed: they all want to be happy, although they 
may place this happiness in a variety of different objects. 


Nature of the End 


In general then, man acts for some goal. What the specific 
nature of this goal is, is the next question St. Thomas investi- 
gates. It is evident from what we have seen that man’s 
happiness consists in the attainment of this goal of life. All 
men desire to possess the goal of life, the universal good. 
However, the tragedy of human life occurs when men place 
their happiness in some inadequate, incomplete, or particular 
goal. These misconceptions of the ultimate goal of life are 
not due to any defect on the part of the goal, but to a kind of 
mental myopia on the part of the subject seeking his goal. 
Thus, we cannot blame the children in our classrooms for 
causing our little flurries of temper when we have retired later 
than usual the night before. The mistake comes in the sub- 
ject placing the act. Man, misguided, can seek his ultimate 
goal in things that bear the marks of limitation. But really, 
neither natural wealth (such as food, drink, clothing, cars and 
telephones) nor artificial wealth (such as a thousand-dollar 
banknote) can serve as man’s ultimate goal. This wealth is 
sought for something else, namely, to support our person in 
some way or other. And what is sought for something else 
cannot be /ast, cannot be the end of the action. 

Others seek happiness in honors or fame or glory or power. 
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But honor, because it is an attestation of a real or imaginary 
excellence in man, is often an ephemeral thing. If men were 
to work for honor instead of happiness, their human actions 
would be induced by ambition and not by virtue. At most, 
it is something that accompanies happiness. It certainly is 
not permanent or ultimate, and thus cannot belong to the 
essence of happiness. Reputation is the prestige that ac- 
companies a real or imaginary particular excellence. The 
fallibility of human judgment in this matter is reason enough 
for dismissing reputation as the ultimate good. It can be 
lost at the flick of a thumb. It is often based on inadequate 
evidence, and sometimes even on lying testimony. Even if 
the reputation is deserved, it must presuppose happiness, for 
it merely follows from the good derived in the man himself; 
it is not the good itself. 

St. Thomas gives two reasons why happiness cannot con- 
sist in power. One will suffice here: “‘Power has a relation 
to good and evil: whereas happiness is man’s proper and per- 
fect good” (I-II, Q. ii, art. 4). 

That even the homely can be happy, is the hope held out 
by St. Thomas in his proof that happiness does not consist in 
bodily good. Something ordained to another as an end can- 
not be the last end, he says. The body’s health, integrity, 
beauty, and strength are so ordained to the soul. Both soul 
and body are in turn ordained to the ultimate good, which is 
outside both. 

Men who place their happiness in pleasure must soon come 
to know that pleasure is only something that accompanies 
good, and is not the good itself. The essence of happiness is 
the possession of the good, and the delight or pleasure need 
not be there at all. Father Farrell puts it this way: “A 
child does not have pleasure because it is enjoying ice cream, 
but because it has ice cream to enjoy.” The distinction is 
important. No pleasure can make up happiness, but must 
follow in its wake. 


Finally, there are men who, despairing of all exterior goods, 
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put their happiness in themselves. But they are in for a 
disappointment. For if a man’s happiness consisted in some 
good of his soul, then he would have been happy from the be- 
ginning. Man must get outside himself if he is to be happy. 
There is nothing more evident to the honest man than the 
fact that he is not all-good himself. The introvert is the un- 
happiest of men. 


True Concept of the End 


In what then does happiness consist, positively? It is 
something uncreated if we consider it from the point of view 
of something desired (objectively), because we have just 
shown the inadequacy of any created object to satisfy. But, 
when we consider the very essence of happiness (subjectively), 
it is something created, for it is nothing else than the attain- 
ment and en joyment of the goal. Hence, it must be an opera- 
tion, since enjoyment is operation. To put this in St. Thomas’ 
words: “. . . happiness is man’s supreme perfection. Now, 
each thing is perfect in so far as it is actual, since potentiality 
without act is imperfect. Consequently, happiness must con- 
sist in man’s last act”’ (I-II, Q. iii, art. 2). 

Happiness exists essentially in God. In Him, it is His own 
everlasting enjoyment of His essence. In angels, it is an 
operation of enjoying God. In men, too, it will be the eternal 
enjoyment of the Beatific Vision. This operation of possess- 
ing and enjoying God can be interrupted and discontinued in 
this life. Therefore, says St. Thomas, perfect happiness can- 
not be had here below. 

The Summa goes on to investigate the nature of this opera- 
tion whereby happiness is to be realized. Considering it in 
the operator (subjectively), it will obviously not be of the 
sensitive faculties essentially. Since happiness consists in 
being united to the Universal Good (objective happiness), 
this operation cannot be effected by the mere operation of the 
senses. The reasons are simple: (1) the senses are inade- 
quate, and (2) man’s happiness does not consist in goods of 
the body which are the objects of the senses. 
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Essence of the End 


We must look for this happiness then in a higher operation. 
The imagination will not do, for it is only too often the prey 
of fantasies and hallucinations. Happiness is too important 
a thing to admit the possibility of deception. Nor is the will 
any help, for two things are required for happiness: the es- 
sence and proper accidents. Now, as has been said repeatedly, 
the essence of happiness is the possession of good, and not 
the delight that accompanies that possession. This delight 
is merely a proper accident. Since delight is the object of the 
will, happiness cannot consist essentially in the exercise of 
that faculty. The desire of the end is nét the attainment. 
The only higher faculty left is the intellect. The intelligible 
end is attained when it is made present to us by an act of the 
intellect. This operation of the highest faculty of man is 
the essence of happiness. 

Therefore, happiness is nothing else than the intellectual 
vision of God. And for that vision a man acts. 





Religion—A Matter of Intellect and 
Will 
By Sister M. Dunstan, O.S.B. 
Mount St. Scholastica, Atchison, Kan. 


Since a year ago today there have been lost to the Church 
in the United States 500,000 of her members. Such at least is 
the record if the annual average leakage among Catholics 
was true of the past year. With a total membership of some- 
thing over twenty millions, the Church is losing better than 
two per cent of her children each year. For such a disturbing 
situation there must be some active cause. Certainly, it cannot 
be that Catholic education is adequately fulfilling its purpose 
in this country if it countenances such a fatal tendency. It is 
true, of course, that many “‘fallen-away”’ Catholics never saw 
a Catholic schoolroom. Still, the Catholic school cannot go 
free of all responsibility, for never in the history of the United 
States have we had so many enrolled in our schools and col- 


leges. Too many Catholic students are represented in the 
leakage statistics. 


The Leakage Problem 


The fault probably does not lie with the amount of instruc- 
_ tion, but with its kind. People do not fall away from the 
Church for lack of knowledge so much as for lack of love. 
Man is a creature of intellect and will, modified by his en- 
vironment and the habits he has developed. No matter what 
the theory of education, certainly in religious training the will 
is vitally important, for it is through the will that man seeks 
the good, which is God, man’s final goal. Catholic education, 
then, fails completely if it neglects the will. If our schools 
teach history well and fail to succeed in religious education, 
they have lost their very reason for existence. But equally true 
is the fact that if they turn out theologians and apologists and 
fail to produce saints, they are likewise neglecting the purpose 
for which they were built. Bishop Noll summed up the whole 
564 
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matter recently when he said: “We have been teaching the 
science of religion and not its art.” 

If our purpose, then, is to produce Catholics who not only 
know the truth, but also act it, we must obviously consider 
what are the factors motivating man’s actions. Rev. Felix 
Kirsch in his “Catholic Faith Explained” suggests that habits 
motivate 95 per cent of our actions, ideals 4 per cent, and ideas 
or principles only 1 per cent. Now, whether or not one ac- 
cepts this somewhat arbitrary estimate, everyone will agree 
in admitting that habits are certainly the chief factor in con- 
duct, and fortunately so, for if one could not fall back on habit, 
even in the moral life, life itself would be intolerable. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that controlling the temper or telling the 
truth in face of punishment demanded each time exactly the 
same force of will which it required at the beginning, the 
will itself would break under the continuous strain. 


The Aim of Catholic Teachers 


What is the result, then, with regard to the religion teacher? 
He must direct his aims towards building up positive elements 
in regard to these three factors of action: habits, ideals, and 
principles. He must attempt to make good habits operative 
now, not merely with regard to some vaguely conceived future 
need, but as applied to the student’s everyday life. The child 
strongly convinced in his adolescence of the importance of 
regularity in prayer, examination of conscience, attendancé 
at Mass, and reception of the Sacraments has a strong backlog 
of habit upon which to build for the future. 

In cultivating good ideals, the teacher will try to present 
Christ and, after Him, the Saints as imitable and admirable 
examples of the fullness not only of the divine, but also of hu- 
man life. Finally, the teacher must continue to instill the 
basic ideas or principles—the doctrine—which has always 
been the backbone of the religion course. Even here, however, 
will-training must not be neglected, for when it comes to 
moral truth, knowledge is only a small part of the necessary 
goal. A child must not only know the teaching of the Church © 
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on a particular doctrine, but be willing to admit and accept its 
application to his own life. 

This, of course, still remains mere vague theory, more an 
end to be achieved, than the concrete means which the teacher 
istouse. How exactly can one train the will? 

One of the first factors to be considered, though not the 
most important, is the course of study in the high school. If 
all courses throughout the four years stress only knowledge 
aims, then it is not surprising that the student never appraises 
religion as different from the other classes in which he is to 
compress into his brain as much information as possible in as 
short a time as possible. Courses which tend to be merely 
factual, such as the Visible Church, apologetics and church 
history, should at least be varied with those which have a 
strong affective tendency, among the most important of which 
are the life of Christ through the New Testament, study of the 
Liturgy, and Christian personal and social ethics. 


Putting a Workable Realism in Standards 


Another important factor in training for life is the religious 
organization in the school. Always with the realization that 
such activities do mot always carry over into parish life, one 
can hope that under proper motivation any of the various 
high school spiritual organizations will supply inspiration, 
guidance, and direction in the student’s present and future life. 
- The most important factor of all is the life and personality of 
the teacher. Whether or not he likes to admit it, the teacher 
takes his place among the ideals that he presents to the stu- 
dents. To them he is religion personified, and a personifica- 
tion which may make them either love or hate their religion. 
His manner, attitudes, and methods are vitally important. 

Concretely, he should attempt to make whatever course he 
is teaching as “practical” as possible. No one who has taught 
Latin has failed to hear the poor student’s cry: “But what 
good is it going todo me?” Whatever we think of the classics 
versus the business course, we must admit that in the religion 
class the student has a right to demand practicality. After 
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all, religion more than any other class in the curriculum is to 
be lived. In every class the students must be made to see 
that what they are learning has some bearing on their own 
life, and especially on their present life, here and now. - 


Creating and Holding Interest 


The factor of interest, always so important in teaching, is 
again doubly so in religion. Students must be made to love 
the religion class. Of 7,000 boys contacted in a recent ques- 
tionnaire only 400, or about 6 per cent, said that they liked 
religion best of all the classes they were taking. Something 
certainly is wrong there! And nowhere is interest so impor- 
tant as it is here. What is of interest is remembered. In 
eternity what difference will it make whether one remembers 
even the date 1492? But one must remember religion, for 
one must live it. 

This is more easily said than done. But it is worth 
doing. Of all the outcomes of instruction—and the Rev. 
Austin Schmidt lists ten: reflective thinking, interests, atti- 
tudes, social adjustment, creativeness, study and work habits, 
fund of vital information, appreciation, social sensitivity, and 
functional philosophy of life—of all these the most easily 
measured and the most easily achieved is the fund of vital in- 
formation; but it is both the least important and the least per- 
manent, especially in the teaching of religion. This aspect 
makes religion both the best and the hardest class for the 
teacher. One can tell now whether he is really teaching 
algebra. About the results of the religion class one will 
know only in eternity. But the results ave eternal: that is 
why teaching religion is both a satisfaction and a challenge. 
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It will soon be realized by anyone who reads the following 
pages that there is little concerning the classroom teaching of 
religion proposed in this treatment. The relations between 
the teaching of religion and the student Catholic Action move- 
ment in French Canada are real and living. That much will 
become increasingly clear, we believe, as one reads the ac- 
count which follows. However, Catholic Action as such is defi- 
nitely extra-curricular. It is not a new method for use in the 
classroom. On the other hand it does exert an influence upon 
the classroom teaching of religion and is itself influenced 
thereby. 

As we probed into the ramifications of Jocism with this 
problem in mind, it became increasingly clear that the most 
satisfactory line of investigation for us to follow was to con- 
cern ourselves solely with the student form of the Jocist move- 
ment, the 7.E.C. This student form exists in a developed state 
throughout French Canada. It functions there in close prox- 
imity to the religion class. Indeed the very teachers of relig- 
ion are often at the same time the priest chaplains or the re- 
ligious guides of the Catholic Action movement in the schools. 
The same students are at once Catholic Actionists and mem- 
bers of the religion classes. 


Part II—Preliminary Notions of Jocism and Its Pertinence to 
Religious Education 
I. The Claim of the Jocist Movement to Our Attention 


The term Yocism is somewhat known in the United States. 
568 
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It has reached us through the ordinary channels of publicity, 
the moving picture and the radio. Within the space of the past 
five years, both these secular reporters of world events have 
paid brief and passing attention to the young Catholic worker 
movement in France and Canada. In 1937 they brought to 
our passing notice the eighty thousand Jocists assembled for 
a three-day convention in the Parc des Princes, the largest sta- 
dium in Paris. In 1938 they carried pictures and accounts of 
the mass marriage of a hundred Jocist couples at the Montreal 
baseball park. That is not much; but to the intelligent Cath- 
olic, who realizes the reluctance of these non-Catholic media 
of communication to give prominence to things Catholic, it is 
an indication that something is afoot. 

Most forceful among the testimonies’ given, are those of 
ecclesiastical authority. This testimony is not lacking in 
France, in Belgium, or in French Canada. In our country at 
least one bishop, the Most Reverend John F. Noll, has given 
the official approval to the Jocist procedure in his diocese. 
And of course, head and shoulders over the commendation of 
the world’s bishops, stands the enthusiastic statement of the 
Bishop of the world. No other form of Catholic Action has 
elicited from the Roman Pontiff a eulogy so enthusiastic as 
this expression of the mind of Pius XI written in 1935 by the 
present Pope Pius XII, then Papal Secretary of State: ‘““The 
J.0.C. has brought to realization in his eyes a perfect type of 
this Catholic Action which is one of the dominant thoughts of 
his pontificate.” And on a second occasion, Pope Pius XI 
himself called the J.0.C. “an authentic form of Catholic Ac- 
tion adapted to modern times.” 

By reason of these testimonies of its worth, Jocism deserves 
our attention. There are additional grounds for giving that 
attention to Jocism in French Canada. To begin with, it is 
so accessible. The French province of Quebec, in which it is 
located in Canada, borders on our heavily populated and 
heavily Catholic Eastern seaboard states. Montreal, its cen- 
ter, lies less than four hundred miles from New York City, 
nearer than even the cities of our mid-Western and far-Western 
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states, and appreciably nearer than the soil of Jocist origin, 
distant France and Belgium. 


II. Notion, Forms and Methods of Jocism 
A. Definition of the F.0.C. 


The name J.O.C. is made up of the initial letters of the three 
French words, Yeunesse ouvriere chretienne, Young Christian 
Workers, the full title of the Belgium-France worker movement 
for youth. The name alone is not particularly suggestive of 
the reality. What is that reality? 

Jocism is not an easy thing to define. We shall try to 
shorten the task of defining it by brief descriptions. In the 
narrow sense, the sense in which the term is used in the coun- 
tries that are familiar with it, the J.O.C. is the Catholic Ac- 
tion movement of young workers from about sixteen to twenty- 
five or until marriage. It is a movement that seeks to 
bring young workers to live Christ-like lives in view of an or- 
ganized and continuous lay apostolate. It is in this narrow 
sense that the Canadian General, Father Victor Villeneuve, 
O.M.I., uses it in the following definition: “The J.O.C.? 
Why it is Christ—Christ by the living prayer and the daily 
gift of all the Jocists of the world—tt is Christ in the factories, 
in the workshops, in the mines, in the streets, in the homes, in 
the hospitals; it is Christ offering every day, every hour of the 
day, by the souls of Jocists, for all the working youth of the 
world, the prayers of these ardent lives, totally consecrated to 
the uplift of the young workers, to the redemption, to the true 
happiness of the whole working class.” 

In this inquiry, however, we do not use Jocism in this strict 
sense, but in the broad sense mentioned by Geissler, as the 
general methodological designation for all the French-Belgian 
specialized Catholic Action movements which have adopted the 


techniques originated and elaborated by the Jocist workers’ 
movement. 


B. Branches of Focism 
Specialized Catholic Action in French-speaking countries 
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embraces various forms which, in the sense described above, 
have taken their inspiration and methods from the form of the 
J.0.C. The Jocist forms existent in Canada include: 


The J.O.C., Jeunesse Ouvriére Catholique, Young 
Catholic Workers. 


The J.E.C., Jeunesse Etudiante Catholique, Tones 
Catholic Students. 


The J.A.C., Jeunesse Agricole Catholique, Young Cath- 
olic Farmers. 


The J.1.C., Jeunesse Independents Catholique, Young 
Catholics of the Professional Class. 


The L.O.C., Ligue Ouvriére Catholique, League of 
Catholic Workers (married). 


The L.I.C., Ligue Independente Catholique, League of 
Catholics of the Professional Class (married). 


It is not by chance that so many forms of the movement have 
thus developed. All of them are the results of the Jocist no- 
tion of the social milieu. This breaking down of the social 


complex into its various spheres of influence was approved and 
called for by Pope Pius XI. We shall gain a clearer idea of 
why the Jocists insist upon it from the overview of Jocist 
methodology which follows. 


C. Methodology of the F.0.C. 


I. Basis of Focist Methods, the Nuclear Constitution of the 
Milieu.—A fundamental point that is often entirely missed by 
treatments of Jocist methodology in English is the manner of 
its departure from the natural constitution of the milieu. 
The key word to understand here is milieu. A study of its 
make-up is basic. What have the Jocists to tell us of the na- 
ture of the milieu? 

To the untrained observer, the environment in which he 
moves appears as an unrelieved mass of human beings. Ac- 
cording to Jocists, this impression does not correspond to the 
reality. Experience has taught them that the milieu does not 
consist of half a million unrelated human beings in a great 
city, of a thousand workers in a factory, or of six hundred 
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students in a school. Each separate ‘social milieu is really 
made up of dozens of small clusters, of tiny social nuclei, of 
groups of friends who “‘band together” about natural leaders. 
It is in these social nuclei that social judgments are formed, 
that social laws for behavior are laid down, and that men and 
women are socially influenced for good or for evil. 

. The problem of the apostolate, the restoring of Christ to 
human hearts, is essentially the problem of getting inside 
these influential clusters of the social being and of influencing 
them. The realization of this basic constitution of the milieu 
has led to the first step in Jocist methodology, the finding, the 
winning over, and the formation of the natural leaders of the 
social nuclei. Discovering and forming social leaders is then 
the problem that faces those who would begin to do effective 
Jocist Catholic Action. 

2. Finding and Forming the Leaders.—After finding who the 
natural leaders of the milieu are by painstaking observation, 
by discussion, by revision and checking of results, Jocists 
contact them. They are not immediately invited to become 
Catholic Actionists, for they first must be formed. The pre- 
liminary formation consists in bringing them to see the terrible 
need of society, especially of their own friends and acquaint- 
ances, of their immediate environment, of their own particular 
“cluster,” if we may so speak. They must be repeatedly 
brought to think on and to realize deeply the fundamental 
unhappiness, or the cheap and transient brand of happiness of 
that environment feeding on husks, far from the Father and 
from Christ. They must be repeatedly faced with the wounds 
of their social set, until they are touched, until they are saying 
in their own hearts, “That must change.” 

When this point has been reached, the leader is shown his 
responsibility to lead, springing from his God-given ability to 
influence people. Finally, he must be brought to act. Once 
this stage has been attained, we have come to the term of the 
first part of his formation. 

3. The Cell, or Leader's Group.—The second step in the 
formation of the leaders in Jocist technique consists in bringing 
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the leaders together. Henceforth they are to act in an organ- 
ized way, to follow a group program of action, the Jocist pro- 
gram. Such a group of leaders observing, planning, and exert- 
ing in unison an organized and defined action, each in his own 
nucleus of influence, is a cell. Cells are small in membership, 
often no more than three or four, with a top limit of about ten 
or twelve. In the last point of this brief sketch of Jocist meth- 
odology, we take up the work done in such cell meetings. 

4. The Inquiry.—The inquiry method, used at the meetings 
of the leaders in the Jocist form, has been called the nerve cen- 
ter of Jocist methodology. Starting from the principle that 
all solid work must be based on facts as a point of departure, 
the leaders of the milieu who make up a cell relate detailed 
accounts of actual events to which they have been party or 
spectators or auditors. Such relation of facts experienced is 
not left to chance, but follows the points of the current Jocist 
program. Its purpose is to give an impressive and unforget- 
able picture of the milieu, of their—the leaders’—milieu. 
Jocists call this part of their meeting a “‘seeing.”’ 

The next step of the Jocist meeting procedure is educational 
in character. It consists in making a correct estimate of the 
conditions of the milieu as revealed by the facts related. Mem- 
bers ask one another why the picture of the milieu thus pre- 
sented must be changed. They probe into the reasons for the 
facts in order to find their roots. They compare the mentality 
revealed with the mind of Christ, using the Gospels and Epis- 
tles as a basis for their judgment. They reason and discuss; 
and by their reasonings, their discussions, and, above all, by 
their constantly renewed contact with the mind of Christ, they 
are formed ever more perfectly to carry on their task. This 
part of the meeting is called “‘judging.”’ | 

Last of all, action is decided upon. Just what can and ought 
to be done by convinced followers of Christ to alter the existing 
order of things, to make this unchristian milieu Christian? 
Much is made of the power of an organized minority acting as 
a unit as against the weakness of an individual (grant him 
even the best of wills) who acts alone. 
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III. The Religion Class in French Canada 


From our brief exposition of Jocist methodology, let us turn 
to the other side of our problem, the teaching of religion in 
Canada. The classroom teaching of religion in French Canada 
stresses the intellectual formation of the student even more 
than does our own. That this is true is indicated by the char- 
acter of the religion textbooks most in use in the primary and 
secondary schools. In the primary grades the two catechisms 
used most widely bear a close resemblance to our own Balti- 
more Catechism before its recent revision. In the secondary 
schools likewise, the two textbooks most employed, L’ Abrege 
de la Doctrine Chretienne and La Doctrine Catholique of A. 
Boulenger, constitute abridgments and simplifications of the- 
ological treatises. 

There is, to be sure, no specific objective formally proposed 
in French Canada that would limit the teaching of religion to 
mere imparting of information or to mere instruction of the 
mind. Indeed to tell a group of French Canadian educators 
that they have only an instructional aim in their teaching of 
religion, would risk meeting with indignant denial. But the 
mute testimony of the textbooks is hard to gainsay. 

One might perhaps conclude from the above that the ob- 
jective of the religion class in French Canada, being in fact 
instructional in contrast to the growing stress upon functional 
objective in the United States, there is consequently a greater 
need in that country for Catholic Action than there is in our 
own. But such a conclusion must be examined critically be- 
fore it is accepted. Can the religion class, no matter what its 
objective, or what the matter of its procedure, supply the need 
for Catholic Action units in a school? We shall not attempt 
to solve that problem by our own reasoning. Forits solution, 
it is far better to recall a very important statement on the 
subject made by Pius XI in his last official document shortly 
before his death early in 1939: 


“Students of secondary schools must be also the object of 
a special assistance in the spiritual order. On this subject, 
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we make to you also, Venerable Brethren, the recommenda- 
tion already addressed to others: to establish in accord with 
the directors concerned, in boarding schools or in Catholic 
schools for boys or for girls, Catholic Action units. The 
noteworthy results that these internal organizations have 
gotten in places where they have been established for some 
years, must move us to establish them everywhere.” 


IV. A Concluding Restatement of the Problem* and Its Perti- 
nency 


A. Restatement 


Since we are not trying to get at Jocism from the sociological 
angle, but from the point of view of religious education, in our 
investigation we shall center attention, not upon the mere ex- 
planation of that Catholic Action movement, but upon its 
relationships with the teaching of religion. 


B. Pertinency of the Froposed Investigation in Our Own 
Country 


Were the opinion universal in the United States that our 
Catholic schools are doing the best possible job of teaching reli- 
gion, perhaps we might close our eyes to new initiatives. But 
if our teachers of religion are not satisfied that their work is 
bearing the fruit that it ought, then there is surely place for 
investigating every possible means of improving it. 

Proposals as to how the teaching of religion can be made 
more effective are not wanting in our country. One need but 
recall, for instance, the far-reaching contribution towards 
better work in the field made by the textbooks of Dr. John M. 
Cooper. Dr. William H. Russell, likewise, offers a way out. 
He insists upon teaching students to know Christ, so that their 
religion may be, not a set of rules, but loyalty and attachment 
to a person. Nor does he stop here. ‘Attachment to Christ, 
he shows, rests not content with a self-centered piety, but 
must make the plunge into the apostolate. Both his work and 
that of Dr. Cooper have already come in for much attention. 
Both their initiatives are deserving of a great deal of study in 
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the future. Our choice of Jocism for investigation has not 
then been prompted by the belief that nothing is being done in 
our own country, but by the conviction that we ought not, 
for that, close our eyes to initiatives abroad. To discover that 
there exists in this country a notable dissatisfaction with the 
results of our teaching of religion, no long or exhausting re- 
search is required. Dr. Kirsch states that “our teachers of re- 
ligion are not satisfied with their work.” Father Sharp, in his 
excellent book, 4ims and Methods in Teaching Religion, strikes 
a similar chord, stating frankly that in the product of our relig- 
ion classes “‘there is a much lamented gap between creed and 
deed.””’ Msgr. James M. McDonough, rector of the Cleveland 
Diocesan Seminary, in his preface to the recently published 
adaptation of Father A. N. Fuerst, The Systematic Teaching 
of Religion, writes of our Catholic schools that “they do not 
produce the steadfast Catholics we expect them to produce.” 
The voice of Bishop Noll asking disturbingly in his recent 
pamphlet, “What is wrong with our schools?’ must be added 
to the list. 

We cannot but note the striking similarity that obtains be- 
tween. the dissatisfaction to which these men give expression 
and that described in the following account of the conditions 
in the schools of the province of Quebec before the advent of 
the Jocist form of student Catholic Action, the J.E.C.: 


“Teachers of proven competency and of untiring devo- 
tion were presenting to their young minds all that could be 
desired for an integral classical culture. In the religious do- 
main, besides the teaching of religion and exercises of piety 
distributed throughout the daily programme, the easiest 
possible access to the Sacraments was given them; frequent 
spiritual direction was given each student. ... For the 
formation of the will and for the acquisition of external qual- 
ities, a thorough set .of regulations, watchful and discrete 
surveillance, admonitions wisely distributed in common and 
to individuals. 

“Yet they (the educators) could not fail to notice how few of 
their students were profiting by this affluence of goods 
which were being showered upon them with such largess. 
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The teachers complained of the passivity of their students; 
the prefects of discipline deplored the lack of personality and 
of convictions and the superiors were disquieted by the ab- 
sence of solid and convinced piety.” 


Has the Yeunesse Etudiante Catholique, the student form of 
the Jocist Catholic Action in French Canada, considerably 
altered that situation? The answer to this question will form 
to some extent the subject of the remaining chapters of this 
digest, even though we examine the J.E.C., not integrally and 
alone, but in the relationship that it bears to the religion class. 
If the pertinency of Jocism to the teaching of religion in our 
own country is thereby made more evident, or on the other 
hand, if it is proven of no importance, we shall have reached the 
limits of our investigation. We are attempting, then, not a 
pure description of the French Canadian Catholic Action 
school movement, nor yet a presentation of proof that this 
movement is worthy of adaptation in our own schools, but a 
description and an evaluation in conjunction. 


‘C. Focism and the Student 


The essence of Jocism may be roughly stated in the language 
of pedagogy as a learning by doing. It is before all else an 
action by which the actor learns. It is then opposed in a cer- 
tain sense to the learning process of study which holds a more 
prominent place in the classroom. 

Jocism is further an action that is social. It seeks to Chris- 
tianize the individual, to penetrate him with living Christianity 
by means of and in the very process of his doing something for 
the Christianization of the social group or groups of which he 
forms a part. 

Jocist Catholic Action is not then a way of conducting the 
religion class, a new “method” by which the teacher can better 
drive home the principles and truths of faith. It is organized 
outside the religion class and independently of it. Notwith- 
standing all this, it still enters the classroom and affects the 
class indirectly. It is social and the class is a social group. Its 
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members and its spheres of influence are members of religion 
classes. Precisely, it affects the attitudes of the members of 
the religion class, especially their receptivity towards the 
principles and practices there proposed. 


D. Attitude of Authority Towards Teaching Focism 


There is no discoverable plan of procedure broadly em- 
ployed in French Canada for the teaching of Jocism through 
the schools. On an official scale nothing considerable has been 
accomplished. The situation in the more than two hundred 
Montreal Catholic schools is typical. In that city there is 
no mention of Catholic Action on the school religion program. 
M.E.-C. Piedulus, head of the board of education for Catholic 
schools there, holds that the introduction of Catholic Action 
into the curriculum is up to the Bishops. When specific in- 
structions are received by the school board, calling for the 
teaching of Catholic Action, corresponding measures will be 
taken to comply, but no such instructions have so far been re- 
ceived from episcopal authority. 

Much the same situation obtains throughout the province 
of Quebec. The official catechism for primary schools, /e 
Petit Catechisme de Quebec, makes no mention of Catholic 
Action. The more advanced textbook of Boulenger, used in a 
number of private schools, and considered very highly, does 
not develop the subject either. The texts used in the final 
two years of the secondary course of studies concern philoso- 
phy, which in French school practice replaces religion on the 
curriculum for the final years of the secondary term. There 
is of course no reference to Catholic Action here either. 

However, the position of the authorities seems to an out- 
sider almost too conservative in the light of the officia] arch- 
episcopal pronouncement that has been made in the very dio- 
cese of Montreal. In his pastoral letter on Catholic Action of 
June 29, 1941, Most Reverend Joseph Charbonneau, Arch- 
bishop of Montreal, certainly seems to have given the official 
declaration of his wishes for which M. Piedulus, the Montreal 
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school commissioner cited above, tells us he is waiting. In the 
letter referred to, the Archbishop first recalls the mind of Pius 
XI on the subject that “the formation to the apostolate which 
is proper to Catholic Action is an essential element of education 
in these modern times” and that furthermore ‘‘a wise educator 
cannot forget it.” But the Archbishop is even more specific 
in his directives: 

“To assure this formation, it is first of all needful to in- 
culcate in youth a profound knowledge of the principles of 
Christian life, the basis of the apostolate. In classes of re- 
ligion which are conducted in an animated, attractive, and 
practical manner, teachers should insist much upon grace, 
upon the Mystical Body, upon charity. 

“Tt is well, besides this, that competent persons give the 
most advanced pupils courses on Catholic Action which will 
prepare them to understand it and to give themselves reso- 
lutely to it with an adequate knowledge of what it is about.” 
It is well to note that the Archbishop calls for instruction in 

Catholic Action formally, only for the ‘most advanced pu- 
pils.” This is quite a different matter from an unqualified 
recommendation to teach it. And the school authorities of 
Montreal might be said to be justified in their stand until the 
phrase is more clearly defined by the Archbishop. For the 
leaders of Catholic Action are not at all in a hurry to have the 
subject introduced into formal classroom instruction as we 
shall see immediately following this. 

True it is that Father Adrien Malo, O.F.M., author of the 
series of articles in the Cahiers D’ Action Catholique to be dis- 
cussed in a subsequent chapter, and himself a prominent figure 
in Catholic Action circles in Montreal, believes that Catholic 
Action should be taught to students of high school age. His 
belief, he says, he bases on the papal pronouncements. 

However, the stand of Father Malo seems at first irreconcil- 
able with the opinion of Father Guay, one of the founders of 
the Canadian Jocist movement and now head of Le Centre 
Catholique with its school for Catholic Action at the University 
of Ottawa. According to the latter authority, the teaching of 
Catholic Action in the school religion class is entirely a rela- 
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tive thing. If one can be assured of a favorable hearing by the 
students, it is certainly in place to teach it; otherwise it is 
not wise to do so. 

A further important point made by Father Guay is his limi- 
tation of what is to be taught concerning Catholic Action, 
granting the condition of a favorable attitude on the part of the 
students. What ought to be taught, he holds, is the theory; 
the duty of taking part in Catholic Action for every lay Catho- 
lic; the need for the organization; its notion and distinction 
from the other works of the apostolate. As to the particular 
points of Jocist technique, these should be reserved for the 
more private study of the member leaders of the organization 
itself. This latter principle is, according to Father Guay, a 
part of Communist procedure, based upon a profound grasp 
of social psychology. It is the realization, in short, that 
people shy away from the individual whom they consider to 
be making an attempt to influence them, to win them over or 
to change their opinion of things. 

At the seminary in the city and diocese of St. Hyacinthe, we 
met a similar stand. Weight is here added by the fact that two 
of the local Jocist diocesan chaplain heads whom we consulted 
have had half a dozen years of experience, plus the rarer privi- 
lege of studying Jocist procedures in France. Father Armand 
Brouillard, diocesan chaplain of the J.E.C. and teacher of re- 
ligion in the boys’ school at the St. Hyacinthe seminary, stated 
substantially the same thing as Father Guay at Ottawa. Fa- 
ther M. Joseph Poitevin, diocesan director of the Catholic 
Action specialized movement of the same diocese, does not at 
present teach religion, but in the past has taught it repeatedly. 
He has frequently taught Catholic Action in the religion class; 
but he too insisted that a great deal of caution is necessary 
especially at the beginning in teaching the subject. A third 
chaplain of Jocist Catholic Action, Father Armand Laliberte, 
head of the school groups at the St. Hyacinthe preparatory 
seminary, corroborated the remarks of the two authorities 
mentioned in the preceding paragraphs. The gist of all of their 
remarks was that teaching Catholic Action to religion classes, 
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when those classes have not been prepared by previous individ- 
ual contact and influence and by previous work in the J.E.C.., 
will have the effect of disaffecting a certain number of the 
students—in some cases even entire classes—with the prob- 
ability of losing them permanently for the movement. 

Is there really a contradiction between the opinions volun- 
teered by the first authority we have mentioned, Father Malo, 
and that of the others? We do not think so. Father Malo, 
who until recently has been concerned more with the theory 
than with the practice of Catholic Action, speaks of the ideal 
situation where the attitude of the students is known to be 
favorable because of a previous preparation of the ground; 
the others, all of them speaking from the experience of years 
of practical experience, have the actually existent state of 
things in mind. Indeed Father Malo himself qualifies his 
statement in such a way as to give us an indication that he is 
not so far from the opinion of the other authorities when he 
writes, “We must resist the obsession of numbers. Catholic 
Action, which appeals to the crowd, to the mass, must begin 
by small groups.” If further evidence is needed to clarify the 
situation, we can find it in the apostolic letter which Father 
Malo invoked on the occasion of our interview as in favor of 
teaching Catholic Action in the schools. In that letter we 
read: ‘Besides, while foreseeing with sincere joy that those, 
who, in answer to the appeal of their pastors will enroll in this 
apostolic army will be numerous, we believe it opportune that, 
especially at the beginning, one be more careful about the 
quality than about the quantity of the militants.” 

One may further add the actual words of Pius XI: ‘Because 
of this absolute need for formation, it will be indispensable to 
begin, not with large masses, but with small cells, well formed, 
who will be like the Gospel leaven, which in time will transform 
the whole mass.” 

Resolution of the apparent conflict of views as to whether 
Catholic Action should be taught to students of our schools, as 
well as some clarity on the score of French Canada’s seeming 
slowness in introducing Catholic Action into the curriculum, is 
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effected by an impartial consideration of the various opinions 
and pronouncements expressed. At the beginning, when 
Catholic Action comes upon the scene, it will be found as a 
rule that the mentality of the student body is not sufficiently 
Christian to accord it a hearty welcome. Under this circum- 
stance, it is not good to work publicly, or with a fanfare. 
“Boring from within” quietly and unobtrusively- must be 
the order of the day here. After this preliminary period of 
quiet action, when the work of influencing the group mind has 
sufficiently gone forward, public proclamations are in order. 
It is only in this second period, when once the milieu has been 
made receptive by what may amount to years of painstaking 
effort, that placing Catholic Action on the curriculum should 
take place. 


E. Fre-service Training of Teachers of Religion in Focism 


I. Nature and Field of Fre-service Training.—(a) Nature 
of Pre-service Training: From preceding chapters it is clear 
that the pre-service training of teachers is definitely not a 
training of teachers to adopt Jocism in the religion class, 
whether as a part of the religion program or as a method of ap- 
proach consisting of converting the class into a Jocist unit. 
We have stressed the fact that this last-named practice is 
neither in vogue in French Canada nor advocated therein. 

But this is not to say that there is no Jocist influence at work 
in the training of future teachers. It is only to say that such 
influence does not follow the most obvious form, that, namely, 
of a new sort of procedure for the conducting of the religion 
class. With this delimitation we leave here the matter of the 
nature of the influence of Jocism upon the training teacher, to 
take it up again further on in this chapter. 

(b) Field of Pre-service Teacher Training: The teaching 
load in the Catholic schools of French Canada is divided 
among three groups. Foremost in influence and constituting 
by far the largest group is that made up of the various teach- 
ing orders of religious. In the second place the secular clergy 
is engaged in teaching in French Canada much more than in 
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our own country because secular priests teach in the Cana- 
dian boarding schools known as the “preparatory seminaries.” 
There is a third group of teachers finally, members of the laity, 
who teach.in the schools. This last group may be left aside 
here as offering no conceivable contribution to our subject. 
It is not numerous and it has not begun to engage in the train- 
ing of teachers for Jocist Catholic Action as yet, being largely 
not French Canadian at all, but English in tongue and varied 
in nationality. So we limit ourselves in the following inquiry 
to the training given to the first two classes of future teachers 
only, the seminarians and the young religious in the scholasti- 
cates of their respective orders. 

In considering what training is given to the two categories 
concerned, it is possible to treat both the theory of that train- 
ing and its actual state in Canada. There exist directives 
from Rome about the training of both priests and religious for 
Catholic Action. However, since they are not proper to French 
Canada, it seems proper to omit them from this discussion. 
We turn then to the theoretical side of training teachers of re- 
ligion in French Canada for future participation in or relations 
with Jocism. Farther on in this chapter we shall try to get a 
picture of how directives are carried out in practice. 

2. Authoritative Attitude Towards Pre-service Freparation 
of Religion Teachers.—(a) The Episcopal Mandate and Its 
Effects: Jocism, like all forms of Catholic Action, is depend- 
ent upon the approval and the commission of the bishop of the 
diocese for its official standing. The student form of Jocism, 
the F.E.C., has in French Canada received this mandate in 
thirteen dioceses. In these localities it has been made the 
official form of Catholic Action for the Catholic schools. 

A mandate is more than a simple approval. It is also indi- 
rectly an order to those charged with the education of youth 
in the schools to codperate by lending their assistance to the 
growth and advancement of the movement. The seminaries 
and the teaching orders of the diocese must prepare chaplains 
and teachers to do their part. These are all conclusions that 
logically flow from the very nature of Catholic Action. In 
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some dioceses precision is lent to such resultant obligations by 
specific regulations. The order of the Bishop of the Trois 
Riviéres diocese to religious orders to prepare religious to assist 
the chaplains of Catholic Action units is an example. 

(b) Directives of Archbishop Charbonneau: The most ex- 
tensive example of such directives is contained in the pages of 
the pastoral letter of Archbishop Charbonneau on Catholic 
Action. The directions it contains, since they are imposed as 
duties upon the seminary there and upon the many mother- 
houses of religious orders which have located in the diocese, 
give a scope to its influence that has no parallel in Canada. 
Then too we must add the consideration that it is taken as a 
handbook of Catholic Action procedure even outside the arch- 
diocese. 

Under the heading “‘Preparation of the Clergy for Catholic 
Action,” the Archbishop insists upon the need for a thorough 
preparation during the seminary. He determines the position 
of such instruction in the theological curriculum under pas- 
toral theology, and calls for both theoretical formation and 
for practical experience to be given to seminarians in the work 
of Jocist Catholic Action. Seminarians are to keep abreast of 
the progress of the movement in their respective dioceses, to 
gain vital experience of a practical nature by helping Catholic 
Action chaplains during the summer vacation. Formation in 
the major seminary is to be preceded if possible by active 
membership and participation in the Jocist student movement 
during the time of the college, the preparatory seminary, or, 
in the case of religious aspirants, during the postulate. 

All of the instructions given for clerics are to be considered 
as pertaining to religious orders as well. This is an express or- 
der for the teaching orders to prepare their members for future 
participation in Catholic Action. 

There is no mention specifically made of teachers of religion 
in the letter; but, on the primary and secondary levels of 
Canadian education, it is customary for teachers to be charged 
with a religion class along with profane-subjects. We are 
then here concerned with the teachers of religion in fact. 
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There are definite advantages that spring from precise epis- 
copal directions like these. The sad sight of Catholic leaders 
working at cross purposes and getting nowhere is largely 
brought to an end. Needed financial help is more readily 
found. Sleeping consciences are roused to awareness of apos- 
tolic responsibility. 
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Christian Denominations. By Rev. 
Konrad Algermissen, translated 
by Rev. Joseph W. Grundner 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
1945; pages 1003 with Index; 
price $7.50). 

The present volume is an excel- 
lent translation of Doctor Alger- 
missen’s monumental work on 
Church history, Christian dogma, 
and the story of our separated 
brethren down through the ages. 
A history of the Church must give 
attention to the interrelations of the 
divine and the human. “It must 
seek out in its research and present 
in its narrative the divine in the 
guise of the human, even though at 
times the divine may be only dimly 
discernible in the human.” Of set 
purpose Doctor Algermissen applies 
the methods of historical science in 
the clear light of dogmatic contem- 
plation, and thus gives true per- 
spective to the events presented in 
the life of the Church. The clear, 
trenchant, logical style of the trans- 
lation does justice to the original. 

After short introductory chapters 
on the nature and the purpose of the 
Church, the author launches out 
into a study of the Church as a 
visible society. He does not neglect 
to make clear the importance of the 
doctrine of the Church in Christian 
theology and in contemporary life. 
Four chapters are given to a treatise 
of the various offices in the Church, 
including a brilliant discussion on 
the supreme pastoral authority in 


the Church. He devotes a chapter 
to each of the four marks of the 
Church—unity, -holiness, apostolic- 
ity, and universality or catholicity. 
These notes serve to confirm all 
members of the true Church in their 
membership, and they serve as sign- 
posts to those outside the fold. 
They make it easy to distinguish the 
true Church from every separatist 
ecclesiastical movement, whether of 
heresy, departing from the truth of 
the Church of Christ, or of schism, 
offending against the unity of the 
Church. 

The second part of the volume 
contains an historical account of the 
Catholic Church, an explanation of 
its government, and an exposition 
of its doctrines. The author is at 
his best in giving the story of the 
Church and her dogmas. Nowhere 
have we read a clearer account of 
the development of doctrine. As a 
result of this development we have 
today a clearer formulation and a 
more exact systematizing of re- 
vealed truth, though nothing new 
has been added to revelation. Since 
the death of the last Apostle the 
entire contents of revelation are 
complete. 

In the third part of his work the 
author takes up the story of the 
separated Churches of the East. 
He tells this story with sympathy 
and understanding, distinguishing 
carefully between the spirit of the 
Eastern and of the Western Church, 
their differing racial and spiritual en- 
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dowments. He does not despair of 
reunion. “Thus the great Orthodox 
Church,” he writes, “which of all 
non-catholic Christian churches 
stands nearest to the Catholic 
Church, deserves our sincere re- 
spect, in spite of this or that error in 
faith, in spite of the lack of an ac- 
tive and powerful missionary ac- 
tivity and of its scant influence upon 
the intelléctual culture of the 
peoples that belong to it. This re- 
spect is the most necessary pre- 
requisite for the success of any ef- 
fort at reunion.” Even among the 
ancient Oriental national churches, 
longest cut off from the unity of the 
true Church, there shines forth the 
beauty of the countenance of Christ. 
“In the faith and in the means of 
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grace, Christ is still present today 
in those Churches.” 

Algermissen’s chapter on “The 
Causes of the Protestant Revolt’’ is 
his masterpiece. He does not hesi- 
tate to show that there were abuses 
of long standing in the Church of 
God, but he does not find the 
remedy in the religious upheaval of 
the sixteenth century. He quotes 
the words of Ludwig Pastor: “The 
canker had gone very deep.... 
Almost everywhere ecclesiastical life 
was full of-abuses and evils, and the 
prestige of the papacy was seriously 
shaken. In many directions masses 
of inflammable material lay heaped 
together, so that the slightest spark 
might at any moment set up a con- 
flagration in which good and bad 
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would be destroyed together.” 

The author’s plan of treatment 
devotes separate chapters to the 
three great Protestant churches— 
the Lutheran, the Reformed, and 
the Anglican. He seeks to give a 
measured estimate of all the ene- 
mies of the Catholic Church that 
enter into the story. Luther is 
decorated with the badge of sin- 
cerity in these words: “‘Luther’s 
hate for the papacy proceeded from 
the deepest wells of his religious 
conviction, which was diametrically 
opposed to Catholic teaching.” Our 
author is unfair to no one, unless it 
be to some of the Popes who sat in 
the chair of Peter in the opening 
decades of the sixteenth century. 
In his consideration of the numerous 
denominations that have arisen out 
of Protestantism in the course of the 
four hundred years of its history, he 
gives compact but accurate infor- 
mation on a number of them and 
speaks in high terms of certain ad- 
mirable characters, notably Wesley 
and General Booth. The Salva- 
tion Army is distinguished for its 
fearless profession of the divinity of 
Christ and of the doctrine of the 
eternity of hell. 

The problem of reunion is com- 
plicated by the fact that many of our 
separated brethren were often as 
hostile to one another as they were 
toward the mother from whom they 
had gone forth. Our author is not 
without hope of final success but 
“in the matter of the differences be- 
tween the Catholic Church and 
Protestantism there is a question not 
of misunderstandings or of externals 
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or accidentals, but rather of two 
diametrically opposed views regard- 
ing the basic questions of the Chris- 
tian economy of salvation.” At 
times the polemics of both sides 
went beyond all bounds. Political 
shrewdness and human cunning will 
accomplish nothing; there is needed 
intelligent understanding combined 
with unselfish love, which seeks only 
the honor of God and the salvation 
of souls. In the words of Pope Bene- 
dict XV with regard to the Russians: 
“God preserve us from every lack of 
tact that might estrange them from 
us.” Our author reminds us that 
the possibility of reunion can be con- 
sidered from the Catholic side only 
on the unshakable basis of undiluted 
Catholic dogma. 

Algermissen and Grundner have 
given us asplendid volume; perhaps 
we should say nothing about the 
errors that escaped the eye of the 
proofreader. The Index is very good. 

(Rev.) Paut E, CaMpBe.i 


Going His Way.—Angel Food Se- 


ries, Book III. By the Rev. 
Gerald T. Brennan (The Bruce ° 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee; 
pages 123, Index; price $1.75). 
We know full well that Christ 
while on earth was the Preacher par 
excellence. We know this is so be- 
cause He could dip into the fountain 
of Divine Wisdom. He made this 
Divine Wisdom palatable to His 
hearer, because He spoke in a lan- 
guage and in a way that was under- 
stood. He extracted His examples, 
He painted His pictures with words 
and objects with which His audi- 
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the Council, under the presidency of the 
Cardinal Prefect, for the purpose that it 
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PUPILS ALIKE 


ferences and hearing of its smooth peda- 
gogy from fellow-teachers, they realized 
that students can more readily absorb the 
matter of catechism from CATHOLIC 
FAITH than from any other system. 


spirit of the entire program, while part 
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ence was at once familiar: He uses 
the grain of the field, the fig tree, 
the mustard seed, the lily, the coin 
of tributeythe sheep, the ox. 

Father Brennan writes for the 
priest who would fulfill this pastoral 
duty of specialized sermons for his 
children at Sunday Mass. This 
book contains thirty story-sermons, 
each covering approximately four 
small pages. It can be said that 
Father Brennan is at his best in this 
volume. Again, he weaves stories 
around bicycles, circuses, lions, serv- 
ants, the funnies, candy stores, the 
army, ships, cats, the seashore, 
bands, flags, a train station, farm- 
ers, dogs. Any one of these objects 
immediately sets the child’s mind 
ready to hear astory. Father Bren- 


nan is adept at making that story 
follow, together with its all-impor- 
tant moral, 


A casual reading of a book such 
as this will also benefit the inter- 
ested priest, in acquiring the knack 
of constucting his own story-sermon 
for his own particular congregation 
of children, and for their own pro- 
vincial need. 


One cannot but recommend a 
book which not only promises, but 
actually does fulfill its mission as a 
guide and pattern. The teacher of 
religion in the primary grades will 
be delighted to have a copy of this 
Third Book of the Angel Food Se- 
ries. The vocabulary is not beyond 
the comprehension. of -beginners; 
the familiar, intimate style will 
please them. ~ 

(Rev.) J: R; Berxmyre 


Speech Models, Effective Construc- 
tion and Expression. Selected 
and Edited by William R. Duffey, 
Professor of Speech, Marquette 
University, and Aloysius Croft 
(Bruce, Milwaukee, 1945; pages 
xiv + 277, with bibliography, and 
Index of Speakers and Selections; 
price $2.50). 


The words of Seneca, opposite the 
title page, give the motive for this 
unique manual of public speaking: 
“Long is the way by rules, short and 
effective by examples.” This col- 
lection of excerpts from Catholic 
speakers and writers is the first 
book of its kind in the Catholic 
field. Even private study of these 
150 selections from the works of an- 
cient, classic, and modern writers 
will contribute to the formation of 
public speakers. It is logical that 
there should be this study of models 
of composition, for, as the editors 
indicate, the laws of composition 
were derived from the nature of 
composition and not the latter from 
the former. This simple fact makes 
the study of examples a most effec- 
tive way of learning and cultivating 
the art of oratorical composition. 
It adds to the value of the work that 
the models represent true Catholic 
teaching as well as good rhetorical 
principles. 


The compilers have drawn their 
selections from a wide variety of 
sources: from the Old and the New 
Testaments, notably from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount; from the Fa- 
thers, the Popes, and the Doctors of 
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the Church; from the masters of 
the English language; from emi- 
nent churchmen and laymen; from 
renowned scholars and pulpit ora- 
tors, notably from Bosseut, Bourda- 
loue, Fenelon, Lacordaire, and 
Father Tom Burke; and from .a 
number of other writers and speak- 
ers, both living and dead. The edi- 
tors sought illustrative selections 
chiefly from Catholic sources, and 
abridged the material to their pur- 
pose. Unless otherwise stated, 
translations are those of the editors. 
Quotations from Scripture follow 
the Douay version. They design 
the bibliography to stimulate the 
student to read the complete works 
of the authors. 

Slavish imitation of a model re- 
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sults only in barren expression. 
The student must study not only 
the outward forms of a given ora- 
tion but also the inner motives and 
aims of the speaker. Successive 
groups of selections illustrate the 
essentials and the forms of composi- 
tion, the principles of presentation 
and persuasion, and the various 
kinds of speaking that may fall to 
the lot of a public speaker. Little 
space is given to the precepts gov- 
erning speech, but the examples 
give the student automatic accuracy 
in the observance of these precepts. 
The maxims at the head of succes- 
sive chapters, maxims drawn for 
the most part from the great masters 
of English style, will constitute a 
valuable vade mecum for the dis- 
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ciple of the great art of oratory. 
The words of Lilbourn, “A good 
paragraph is direct proof of clear 
thinking,” epitomize the instruc- 
tion given on the paragraph as the 
unit of thought in a speech. 

The mere reading, even the mere 
study of this manual will not solve 
all the problems of those who are 
striving to perfect themselves in 
speech. If it is true that to learn 
to write we must write, then to 
learn to speak we must speak. The 
writing that is the prerequisite of 
success in speaking, means work. He 
who would succeed must follow the 
example of those who have achieved. 
Inspiring is the testimony of great 
writers. Newman writes of him- 
self: “I often write chapters over 
and over again, besides innumerable 
corrections and interlinear addi- 
tions.” There is no royal road. 

(Rev.) Paut E. CampBeti 
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Girls). By Alice M. Hustad 
(The Board of Parish Education, 
Minneapolis, 15, Minn.; pages 
89, bibliography and glossary; 
price $1.50). 


It is readily apparent that the 
author of this little book is not a 
Catholic, for a Catholic would have 
appealed to the supernatural helps 
which the Church in every age has 
offered to her children. At several 
points in her manuscript, Miss Hus- 
tad leads us to a point where this 
appeal to the supernatural seems 
obvious to the Catholic mind. 
Strictly Confidential is, however, a 
fine attempt to achieve the goal set 
in its first line, namely, to enable the 
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THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 


RELIGION 
SERIES 


Rev. Anthony Flynn, Ph.D., Mother Simeon, S.H.CJ., 
Sister Vincent Loretto, S.C. 


BOOK 1. THE WAY, 
THE TRUTH AND THE LIFE 


The primary aim of a Religion Course should be to make the student 
intimately acquainted with the Life of Christ and the truths which He taught. 
This fundamental approach is realized in the first volume of this Series by 
a study of the Life of Christ and the Creed. 


BOOK 2. THE TRIUMPH OF FAITH 


In logical sequence this book presents the results of Christ's life and 
teachings in the development of Church History. How each Christian 
finds strength in the Church and the means of his sanctification is explained 
in the discussion on Grace and the Sacraments. 


BOOK 3. LIVING OUR FAITH 


Through the study of the Commandments and the Precepts of the Church 
the student is offered a guide for living a Christian life. Our duties to God, 
to society and to individuals in fulfilling our Christian obligations are 
outlined in detail. 


BOOK 4. FAITH IN ACTION (ready soon) 
Part one of the final volume brings the student face to face with current 
problems affecting his Faith through an intensive study of Apologetics. 
Part two strengthens his Faith with a well informed and intelligent ap- 
proach to Catholic life through the study of Christian Marriage, Catholic 
Action, and the Church’s attitude on problems of the day. 


NEW YORK 7 


cuicaco 1, W.H.SADLIER, INC. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


young girl to understand herself. 
It is comprehensive enough to chal- 
lenge older adolescent girls, but 
simple enough to: make much of it 
understandable to younger girls. 
In language that gives offense to no 
one, it presents the phenomena that 
characterize the physical, mental, 
emotional, and social growth of the 
adolescent girl. Mothers, too, who 
have felt themselves inadequate in 
explaining these things to their 
daughters will do well to read this 
book. The Catholic teacher will 
sense the need of making a stronger 
appeal to supernatural helps in the 
formation of character. The Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation gives the 
Christian adolescent a title to the 
actual graces that are necessary to 
live as a soldier of Christ. The au- 
thor quotes the classic texts that 
enumerate the gifts and the fruits of 
the Holy Ghost, and leads the 
Catholic mind to sense the place of 
the great Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion in this economy of Christian 
character. 


Her chapter on mental health is 
excellent; she does not lose sight of 
the available natural helps, and says 
very truly that “the simplest rules 
of mental health. . .are merely a 
repetition of Christ’s own teach- 
ing.... His teaching is the unmis- 
takable road to good mental 
health.” Teen-age girls will find here 
a clear statement of the simple rules 
of physical health, and come to un- 
derstand the tremendous phenomena 
of their own physical growth. 
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At this age young girls are deeply 
interested in love and its possibili- 
ties for their future. The chapter, 
“I Want a Date!” gives splendid di- 
rection to the callow, inexperienced 
girl, who might resent the same 
counsels coming from a solicitous 
parent. It is well that her standards 
of conduct restrict her from ques- 
tionable contact and activity. No 
girl old enough to have a date is too 
young to consider preparation for a 
happy marriage. We may question 
the author’s statement that “there 
is no greater happiness than that 
found in a good marriage,” but we 
thoroughly agree that “‘similarity 
of religious views is very important” 
to a successful marriage. We go 


even further, and say that identity 
of religious views is of the highest 


importance. 


The author warns the teen-age 
girl of the weakness of the flesh and 
of the moral pitfalls that endanger 
her virtue. The spiritual edifice of 
her high idealism is not safe without 
prayer, continuous prayer, and 
“consecrated church attendance.” 
The Catholic girl will make the 
logical deduction that, to be safe, 
she must make regular use of the 
Sacraments and study the perfect 
ideal of Christian womanhood, 
Mary, the Virgin Mother of 
God. 


Finally, Miss Hustad’s Glossary is 
excellent, but we should like to add 
a few titles. to her bibliography, 
“Books You’ll Want to Read.” 

(Rev.) Pau E. CaMpBELL. 





VICE 


REVIEW 


For 5th, 6th, 7th and 
8th Grade Subjects 


Subject matter is presented in five 
interesting ways—essay type, true 
or false statements, completion ex- 
ercises, selection exercises, and 
matching exercises. 


Practical...economica]...save hours 
for teacher and pupil. 


For a complete review in ei 
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Review Workbook "Hey _ Re 
Grade. 


Write TODAY for catalog 
siving complete synopsis. 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Minden Nebraska 


FORMING A 
CHRISTIAN MENTALITY 


By Kilian J. Hennrich, 
-F.M.Cap., A.M. 


Price, $2.75 


An outstanding figure for genera- 
tions in the field of youth guidance, 
Father Kilian now offers a volume 
that should be required reading for 
all who are concerned with the train- 
ing of Catholic Youth. Parents, 
teachers and Religious are provided 
with a practical program for devel- 
oping a true sense of values in the 
adolescents of today. 

“Priests, parents and the laity 
will find that Father Kilian is no 
mere theorist but a fatherly and wise 
guide who helps them towards the 
formation of a Christian mentality 
that will enable them to offset that 
pagan and heretical outlook which 
is propagated by radio, newspaper, 
magazine and talkie.’’-—The Cowl. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. 


53 Park Place New York 8, N. Y. 


Our Review Table 


The Missionary Confraternity of 


Christian Doctrine in the Diocese 
of Pittsburgh. By Brother Leo 
Lanham, F.S.C., M.A., St. Mary’s 
College, Winona, Minn. A study 
of the religious and social work 
of the Missionary Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine operating 
among the neglected children in 
the rural and city parishes of the 
Pittsburgh Diocese. A Ph.D. 
dissertation (The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1945; 
pages 380, and Index). 


World Christianity. By John J. 


Considine, M.M. This little 
monograph throws out an inspir- 
ing challenge to every thinking 
Christian to establish a World 
Christianity (Bruce, Milwaukee, 
Wis., 1945; pages 46). 


The Treatises De Magistro of Saint 


Augustine and Saint Thomas. By 
Joseph M. Colleran, C.SS.R. A 
statement of general principles 
and a drawing out of certain 
germinal doctrines of the syn- 
thetic De Magistro, with some 
general applications. A Ph.D. 
dissertation, Institutum Pontifi- 
cium Angelicum, Rome (The 
Paulist Press, New York City, 
1945; pages 139, with Bibliog- 
raphy and Index; price $1.00). 


The Religion Teacher and the World. 


By Sister Mary Rosalia, M.H.S.H. 
World Christianity supplement 
for established religion courses. 
A source book of doctrine, lessons, 
and stories for grades I-III 
(Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis., 1945; 
pages 74, with Index of Stories). 
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OUR REVIEW TABLE 599 


The Life of Our Lord. By Sister Jane 
Marie, O.P., and Sister Anne 
Catherine, C.S.J. A life of Christ 
that aims to make you realize the 
tremendous significance in your 
life here and now of the fact that 
the Son of the Most High God 
became man. There is a final 
chapter on the Mass and the 
Sacrament of Penance; Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine 
Edition (The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee; pages vi 
+ 138, with Aid to Pronunciation, 
and Index; heavy paper binding; 
price $1.00). 


A Great Sacrament. By Dom Albert 
Hammenstede, O.S.B., reprint of 
an essay originally published in 


the Homiletic and Pastoral Review. 
A brochure in four short chapters 
presenting marriage to young 
people as an opportunity to co- 
operate in a great work of God. 
In Holy Matrimony they can 
exercise the power of the general 
priesthood in the laity (Pio De- 
cimo Press, St. Louis, 1945; 
pages 31). 


The State in Catholic Thought. A 


treatise in political philosophy, by 
Heinrich A. Rommen, LL.D. A 
presentation of the principles and 
characteristics of the philosophy 
of the State as it has developed 
and found shape and substance 
in Catholic thought (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, 1945; pages 


TEXT BOOKS 


By the Brothers of the Christian Schools 
DE LA SALLE SERIES 


ENGLISH 
A Three Book Series: Grades 3 and 4; 
5 and 6; 7 and 8. 
ARITHMETIC 
Book One: Grades 3 and 4, including 
a review of Grades 1 and 2. 
Book Two: Grades 5 and 6, including 
a review of Grades 1 to 4. 
Book Three: Grades 7 and 8, includ- 
ing a review of Grades 1 to 6. 
READERS 
Pre-Primer, Primer and Book Number 1 
to Book Number 8. 


Exercise of Piety for Class Use. 


CATECHISMS 


Catechism for First Communicants. 

No. 1—3rd Grade. 

No. 2—4th, 5th and 6th Grades. 

No. 3—7th and 8th Grades. 

No. 4—High Schools, Academies and 


advanced classes in Sunday Schools. ° 


No. 5—Manual of Christian Doctrine, 


for advanced classes in Academies 
and for Colleges and Seminaries. 


No. 6—Exposition of Christian Doctrine, 


3 Vols. with Summaries and Analyses. 


Reflections for Class Use. 


Published and Distributed by the. 
LA SALLE BUREAU, Dept. A 


122 W. 77th Street 


New York 24, N. Y. 
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viii + 735, and Index; price 
$6.00). 

Three Saints for the Incredulous. By 
Robert E. Holland, S.J. The 
author offers some “objects of 
credibility” taken from the re- 
corded history of three Saints: 
St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, St. 
Paul the First Hermit, and St. 
Scholastica, the twin sister of St. 
Benedict of Nursia (Fordham 





University Press, New York, 
1945; pages 32; paper binding; 
price $.60). 





MOTOR- The Catholic Booklist, 1942 to 1945. 







DRIVEN, Edited by Sister Mary Luella,O.P. 
FORCED- AIR An annotated bibliography for 
COOLED the most part Catholic in author- 


ship or subject-matter, chosen as a 
guide to the recreational and in- 
structional reading of the Catho- 
lic layman (printed by the Abbey 
Press, St. Meinrad, Ind., 1945; 
pages 101; paper binding). 
Tomorrow's My Birthday. A One- 
Act Fantasy, by Emerson Treacy. 


SLIDE FILM PROJECTOR 


Use it three ways—(1) for 2” x 2” Paper or Glass 
Slides; (2) for single-frame Slidefilm; and (3) for 
Soabis tems Slidefilm. This new DeVRY gives 
smooth, fast-focusing to hair-line MESS 26 
Easily adjustable—instant framing... Easily set 
up for horizontal or vertical pictures . . , Uses 300, 
200, or 100 watt lamp... Complete with durable 
carrying case and 300 watt bulb (No. 7710) .$85.00 


BUY THE 3-PURPOSE 





PROJECTOR 
—that (1) SAFELY pro- 


jects both sound and Baas 
silent films; (2) thatshows ‘ 
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equipment;and (3) whose 
separately housed 25 watt angus, and sturdy 12 
inch electric-dynamic speaker afford portable 
Public Address facilities—indoors or out. Model 
16-1966 as shown —complete $430. 






MAKE DEVRY YOUR 16mm. SOUND AND SILENT 
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Only 5-time winner 
of Army-Navy “E” 
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turesound equipment. 
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DeVRY CORPORATION 
1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, IIl. 
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our catalog of 16mm. 


ment catalog. Also 
Sound and Silent films. 
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The Song Immortal, a One-Act 
Play for Christmas, by Rev. Val. 
Reker. Two excellent plays for 
Catholic dramatic groups (The 
Queen’s Work, St. Louis, 1945). 


Mission Study Leaflets. For mission 


studies in grade schools. A series 
of leaflets published by the Catho- 
lic Students’ Mission Crusade, 
presenting material for study of 
world-wide Christian missionary 
work in a form that will appeal to 
children of grade school age. 
Each contains a picture, a story, 
and pupil aids in their study 
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| Add (Catholic Students’ Mission Cru- 
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Catholic Schools and Colleges 





The College of St. Catharine 


A Standard Liberal Arts College for Women. The 
only exclusive women's college in the Twin Cities. 
Awards the B.A., B.S. and B.S. in Library Science 
degrees. Approved by the Association of American 
Universities and the National Catholic Educational 
Association. Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Carondelet. For Information address tne Dean, 
Cleveland and Randolph, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Dominic. Bachelor Desnene in Arts, Science, Philos- 
ophy, Music, Commercial Education, Teacher Training, 
Secretarial Diplomas, Home Economics, Dramatics, Pre- 
Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. Exceptional soe 

tunities in Art. Beautiful Buildings. Interesting 

pus Life. For further information address the Dean. 





Rosary College 


A Liberal Arts College for Women. B.A., B.S., B.M., 
B.S. in Library Science, B.S. in Home Economics degrees. 
Accredited bythe Association of American Universities 
and the National Catholic Educational Association. 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, Wis- 
consin. Address: The Dean, Rosary College, River 
Forest, Illinois 





Nazareth College 


Nazareth, Mich. Conducted by The Sisters of St. 
Joseph. A fully Accredited Catholic College for 
Women. Confers the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 
Address: The Registrar, Box J 





Delbarton School 


Morristown, N. J. Country Day and Boarding School 
for Boys. Conducted by Benedictine Fathers. 400 
acres. Lake. Alll sports. Small classes. Supervised 
study. 6th to 10th Grades. Accredited. Address: 
Headmaster, Delbarton School, Morristown, N. J. 
Telephone: Morristown 4-3231. 





Cardinal Farley Military Academy 


Rhinecliff-on-Hudson. N. Y. High School and 7th 
and 8th Grades. Preparatory for leading Colleges and 
Service Schools Registered under Board of eam 
by State of N. Y. Small classes. Close supervision. 
Ample facilities for all sports. Located ona scenic 
900-a:re estate. Golf course. Private ibe for boat- 
ing end swimming. Two hours from N. Y., on N. Y. 
Central Express. Conducted by the Christian Brothers 
of Ireland, Address the Registrar. 


Caldwell College for Women 


A Select Resident and Day College. Conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Dominic, Caldwell, New Jersey. 
Accredited—four year Arts Courses—A.B. and B.S. 
Degrees—Cultural Environment—Small Classes—Select 
Faculty. For Information or Catalog, Address the 
Dean. Caldwell College, Mt. St. Dominic, Caldwell, 
New Jersey. 





Marywood College 


Seranton, Pennsylvania. A Catholic College for 
Women. Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. B., ‘BS. « and Mus.B. 
degrees. Fully accredited. Students prepared for 
careers in Medicine, — Music, Dramatics, Teaching, 
Vocational Home Economics, Dietetics, Secretarial 
Science, Librarianship, Nursing, Social Service, Clinical 
Psychology. Special courses in Liturgical Music for 
Organists and Choirmasters. Supervisor's course in 
Music and Art. Registered for teacher's license by 
New York Board of Regents. Address Registrar. 


Saint Joseph’s College 


Emmitsburg, Maryland. Conducted by the Daughters 
of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul. Offers a four-year 
course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science and prepares for teaching, die- 
tetics, technology, business and journalism. For further 
information, write to the Dean. 





College Misericordia 


Dallas, nage wl four- your Coa College conducted 
by the Sisters of Mercy of the see ranton 
Province. Confers degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, 
Science, fopectartel Science, Home Economics. The 
School of Music is affiliated with Trinity College, 
London. Character building and opportunities for 
social leadership emphasized. Resident and non-resi- 
dent students. Send for catalog. Address Registrar. 


The College of St. Rose 


Albany, New York. A Catholic Institute for the 
Higher Education of Women, Conducted by the Sisters 
of St. Joseph. Day Pupils and Boarders. Courses 
leading to Degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Science, with Science, Commerce, Music and Nursing 
as Majors. 





College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns. 

Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 

Accredited by the Assn. of American Universities. 
Westchester County. 

16 miles from Grand Central Sta., N. Y. 





VICTORY TEXTBOOKS! 


SUCCESSFUL IN THE TEST OF WAR 


MAGRUDER'S 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1946 
Victory Edition. New chapter on Winning the 
Peace and on Methods of Adjusting Government 
to this new Atomic Bomb Age. Workbook with 
Teachers’ Manual. American Government was 
ordered by the United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute. 


ERBE AND DENNY'S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 
Objective tests to accompany the above. 


TOWSEND'S OUR AMERICA 
A new pictorial history for beginners in the fourth 
grade, meeting the requirements of the latest 
report of the American Historical Association. 


WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key 
episodes of our history which are an inspiration 
to the young. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 
New Edition. 

HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 
analyzes nationalism and its effects, gives an 
account of the war, and studies readjustments to 
follow the war. Ordered by the United States 
Armed Forces Institute. Workbook and Teachers’ 
Manual. 1946 Edition. 


HUGHES' MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 
New printing. A chronological history, bringing 
events down to the present day, combined with a 
unit study of American institutions. 


HUGHES' BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
teaches young pupils to understand and appre- 
ciate the democratic way of life. New Edition. 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES' TODAY'S PROBLEMS 
New copyright. A textbook on problems of de- 
mocracy written since the beginning of the war. 


MAGRUDER'S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments 
and their problems. Tests and Teachers’ Manual. 


GREER'S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
A composite course in home economics, covering 
all features of this subject. 


GREER'S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
New copyright. Teaches how to keep well physi- 
eally and mentally. Food will build a new 
America! New workbook. 


STEIN'S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
With Practical Applications. A diagnostic testing 
program to remedy deficiencies in arithmetic. 
Answer Book. 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER'S 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 

for grades 7 through 12, fits pupils for the tech- 
nical mathematics required in the Army and 
Navy. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 1945 
Algebras and Geometry. Edgerton and Carpenter 
Algebras are the adopted books of the United 
States Marine Corps and the Philippines. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. 
the good fortune to have an aviation editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George 
Lusk, formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 


THE STULL-HATCH GLOBAL GEOGRAPHIES 
begin with global and polar projection maps, 
feature aviation throughout, and treat all peoples 
with sympathetic understanding. New printings. 
Complete workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Van Cleef. New printing. Global and polar 
projection maps. 


; NEW DATED VICTORY MAP 
Printed in bright colors with all dates down to 
V-E and V-J Days. Large size 17 x 39 inches. 
Price 25c postpaid. 


MEADE'S BETTER ENGLISH | AND Il 
Refresher English Workbooks for the high school, 


FORT'S SPEECH FOR ALL 
A new textbook in oral English, including an 
illustrated chapter on Dramatics. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE'S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is equally important in ac- 
quiring correct English and in military and naval 
activities. The accompanying workbooks are 
entitled ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE. Teach- 
ers’ Manuals for both series. 


_THE QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
introduce a new element of interest by showing 
the importance of aviation, which is featured 
throughout the series, with a history of aviation 
in the second reader, introducing General Doo- 
little, when he was a pilot. Workbooks and 
Teachers’ Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY'S RAINBOW 

READERS, ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
The magic of science appeals to every young 
pupil and adds interest to the reading program 
from the very first grade. A complete course of 
study by a practical teacher is available for users 
of the Rainbow Readers. Workbooks for Grades 
1, 2, 3. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 

OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention to aviation than other books 
in General Science. Workbooks and Teachers’ 
Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD'S NEW BIOLOGY 
The national leader in Biology, complete with 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manuals. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER'S PHYSICS 
includes the War Department’s pre-induction 
courses in Electricity and Machines and Radio 
in the regular study of Physics. Ordered by the 
Navy Department. Workbook and Teachers’ 
Manual. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON 
AND WHITSIT’S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
was written since the beginning of the war and 
brings home to every one the vital and basic 
services of Chemistry. There are new chapters 
on Photochemistry and Plastics, also on the 
Atom. Ordered by the United States Marine 

Corps. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 
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